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To the Curious Beholder of the former Picture. 




Dear Countryman. 

[lOT the mere fiction of the over-daring 
picturer dost thou here behold : But (if he 
have done his part) the true portraiture of 
the work of God, presented to the world to be seen 
and to be admired. 

Two things I have to deliver to thine ear, 
which this figure cannot convey unto thine eye. 
First, what it intendeth : Next, how thou mayest 
correct the picture, if it need amending. 

For the first; it intendeth to acquaint thee with 
this story. In the county- of Devon, and in the 
parish of the famous town of Plymouth, there is a 
village called Stone-house ; Viculum Piscatoriunt I 
may justly term it, a pretty little fisher- town, for it 
consisteth mostly of men that live by the sea, and 

B 



2 A True and Certain Relation 

gain their livelihood by the water. In this village 
there dwelleth one John Persons a fisherman, whose 
wife having fulfilled the usual months and weeks of 
women's burdens, upon the twentieth day of this 
present month October fell in travail, and by the help 
of a second midwife (through God's mercy and 
goodness) was the poor mother (after the weary 
travail of thirteen or fourteen painful hours) safely 
delivered of the burden. A birth not more painful 
to the mother (though very painful doubtless being 
still-born,) than strange and wonderful to all the 
beholders. The eye is not satisfied with seeing 
with admiration : and, as it falleth out in such a case, 
soon is the fame thereof spread all abroad. Town 
and country cometh in to see, that hereafter they 
might (as I for my part must) say ; At such a time, 
in such a place, I saw the strangest birth in all res- 
pects, that ever I saw or heard before. Two heads, 
and necks, two backs, and sets of ribs, four arms 
and hands, four thighs and legs : in a word, from 
head to heel (so far as the eye could discern) two 
complete and perfect bodies, but concorporate and 
joined together from breast to belly, two in one. 

For the second thing pr^ounded, viz. how to 
correct the picture, if it need amendment; take this. 
When I first cast mine eye upon them lying on the 
table, I said, surely if those children had been living, 
art might have caused a just separation of them, for 
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I conceived them to be no other than two bodies 
joined together in one common skin. But 1 soon 
perceived mine error, when putting my finger to feel 
the collar the cannell-bone (I mean that place where osArcuia. 
you see them begin to join together) I found that 
they had but one breast-bone common to them both, 
and by it, as by a partition wall, were their two 
bodies (as two chambers) both joined and separated : 
joined together in respect of the external bulk, 
separated in respect of the internal contents. This 
concorporation lasted down to the navel or a little 
beneath, which also was in common to them both, 
I still speak of what the eye could see, happily so 
soon as that string of the umbilical vessels, by which 
the mother's womb supplied food and nourishment 
to the birth had passed the skin, it might dispart 
itself But outwardly it was one in common. 
Whence also it was conjectured, that though these 
twins might have several hearts, and lungs answer- 
able to their several heads and necks, yet but one 
common liver to them both. The truth of this 
conjecture I leave to the College of Physicians to 
discover, that is not my profession, nor will I pre- 
sume to determine anything in another's art, only 
this objection I have against it : that supposing one 
common liver, it must either gird them round or be 
misplaced in one of them : for turning breast to 
breast, and belly to belly, you join the left side of the 
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one body to the right side of the other : so that I 
say, except the Hver do compass it round, it shall be 
misplaced in the one. 

But to return to the story. These two twins 
were not more nearly joined in the bulk of body, 
than they were in all parts and proportions like to 
one another where they were disparted ; so that two 
the likest twins that ever you saw were not more 
like : nay the glass cannot (I think) give a truer 
answer to the face than these were each to other. 
Which I do the more boldly affirm, because having 
satisfied mine eye with beholding them on the one 
side as they lay, I caused the women to turn the 
other side, and laying them as before (face to face, 
and foot to foot) I could perceive no difference in 
them at all from what I had seen before. One thing 
I forgot, till it was too late : which if I had remem- 
bered, I verily persuade myself, might have been 
done, vis. To lay them one upon another. The 
which I mention, lest happily any might conceive 
that the jointure of their bodies might lean to one 
side more than to another. I was about to ask the 
women whether the mother felt them living in the 
womb ; when presently I corrected myself, seeing 
each part and limb, yea, and the whole body of either 
grown (as indeed it was) to a just maturity : each by 
himself, had they been sundered, had been a just 
birth ; having hair on the heads, nails on their hands 
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and toes, nay which is more (except the women were 
much deceived) they had some teeth in their head : 
and to confess the truth, I thought so too, till others 
that had more skill and experience persuaded me to 
the contrary. Howsoever, the children were each of 
them as complete and perfect as births use to be. 

Upon these grounds I corrected myself in my 
former intended question : for how should they grow 
to that perfection of stature, had they wanted life ? 
But the midwife and the women told me, that they 
were living and lively some few hours before they 
were born : So that in all likelihood, had a skilful 
hand been made use of at the first, they might have 
lived to see the light, if not to enjoy it. But God 
that gave them a life and being in the womb, know- 
ing that life upon earth would have been a burden to 
them, provided better for them, and took them to 
himself 

Thus have I given a true, and I think a full 
narration of this work of wonder which God hath 
showed here amongst us. And with it, I am content 
to send abroad some few notes prepared for the con- 
fluence of people, met together, when this birth was 
laid into the earth. Something methought was 
fitting to be commended to them that saw it, while 
the thing was fresh in mind ; and that something 
such as it is : lo here it is. Rather would I shame 
myself in being over-busy, than be wanting in what 
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I conceit may not be unprofitable to the country 
wherein I Hve. Read then these notes, And if thou 
count not this half hour ill bestowed, thou wilt I 
trust (I desire thou wouldest) pray for him, who if 
thou love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, prayeth for 
thee, that thou mayest prosper and be in health, 
even as thy soul prospereth. 

Farewell. 



Plymouth, October 30. 
1635- 



Heb. II. 4. 



mi 



Being dead, yet speaketh. 

S the Word of God, so the Works of God 
are for our doctrine and instruction. The 
works of Creation teach us, saith Saint 
Patil, God's eternal power and godhead. The works Eom. 1. 10. 
of his providence are not behind hand with us : and 
therefore saith the holy prophet. Day tmto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth know- Paai. 19. 2. 
ledge. True this is in the ordinary and common 
works of providence : But much more remarkable in 
those that are extraordinary, when either the course 
of nature is hindered, as the sea and sun stopped in 
the midst of their career : or altered, as when the sun Jjtod-^u. 
went backward in the days of Hezekiah. Touching 
which, saith the Psalmist, he hath made his wonderful 
works to be remembered ; or as the words stand in 
the original, and the Greek translation. A me- p*ai. m. i. 
morial hath he made to his wonderful works, id est, ze^A 
He hath ordained and commanded that they should Tli\k^^h.o 
be remembered; Good reason, that where GodMv^avcVo- 

. . . LrjcraTO Oav- 

with his finger pointeth forth somethmg m special to ^aaMv avro 
the sons of men, they should follow it with the eye 
of the body, till the eye of the soul, viz. the under- 
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standing spirit have thence received some 
instruction. 

Not only the other creatures : but also the sons 
of men are otherwhiles made the object of these 
wonderful works of God : Or if you had rather call 
it the subject matter, on which he stampeth the 
marks of his providence, either in hindering, or in 
altering the ordinary course of nature, sometimes in 
the conception, sometimes in the births of our 
expected and desired issue. 
!:Z''Z*l^.-f^ff ""*■"' Conception, I count the natural 

cALm maris et fmimnce -c ' 

umen fcBoundum ab and proper work of the womb, in 
favetur, ejus^ue vis ad receiving, retaining, and ripening 

propriumunus exe^uen- ° ° r o 

dum excitatitr. Dan. the Seed for the birth. The womb 

Sennert Med. li. 4. part. 2. 

Sect. 4. cap. 4. is by the hand of God, sometimes 

closed up, that it receiveth not, as in the case of 
Abimileck's family. Gen. 20. Sometimes opened or 
rather loosened, that it retaineth not, as in the case 
of abortive and untimely births. Sometimes weak- 
ened, that it ripeneth not the birth, either not at all, 
or at least not within the just time. And all these 
Vide sennertum ca- do teach US the presence of God's 

pite de partu tardo. Qm '^ 

ex Ustoriis confirmat providence. Well mav we sav, 

partum nonnunquam d%f '■ j j ' 

ferriad mensem 13 14. The hand of God hath been there. 

15. 18. 20. 23. 24. Meet 

rara (inszdtj et pene It is he that thus hath hindered the 

miraculosa sunt ; acci- 

dunttine prooid dubio ob work of thewomb, and withheld the 

semen debile, uterique , , . 

caiorem ian//uidum,qui- blessing of a good Conception. So 

bus de cmisis et favtiis r , , . 
tardius absolvitm; et for the birth. 
expuUrix faaUtas Ian- 
guet. 
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Birth I must call that which properly and from 
the Latin we might call parturition. This doth God 
by the hand of his special providence hinder some- 
time in part, sometime in whole : Partus pr^ter-natu- 

^ rails est, triplex. Bijji- 

So that whereas all times of the cUi^NjMusetc^i^rtus. 

JJijficilis, ut m Agrippis. 

woman's travail and labour are full §«»*«« «o™«» indiswm 

est, (Authore Gellio Noc- 

of sorrow, yea (as the Philosopher tium Atticamm lib. 16. 

ca. i6. eo quod in nas- 

saith, Aristot. de Historia Anima- cendo, non caput, sed 

. pedes primi extiterant, 

Hum, Lib. 7, cap. 9, and the Scrip- seu, ut Agrippa dican- 

. tur ai ceffritus dine et 

ture itself in part doth confirm the pedibus: Cumpotimai 

. ,,,.--, J cegritudine partus ; qui 

same) more lull 01 dimculty Sina non tantum fit ex pedi- 

, , hus, sed ex manibus ; 

danger than any other creatures (an prcsseHim tamen ex 

. , , . r T_ I. J I'lole corporis oiversa et 

evident demonstration 01 the nana exitum amUente ; 2}rout 

^ ,-, . ... . J-,. r patet ex Senner to cap, 

of God, visiting the tirst Sm 01 our depaHisdiffidUpri^ter- 
,^117-. 11 ii. \ naturali. Partus Nullut 

Grandmother hve, upon all the sex) ^icitufr, quoties infans 

1 T Hi' r 11 „f excludi nequeat ; frus- 

whereas 1 say all times are lull ot ^^^^^^ conatw misera 
sorrow ; of fear and frightfulness ; ZelTluo uL-areTt 
some do receive an increase and ^rjJ:?^;^,:^;^ 
multiplication, by such accidents -^^^^S.^T^lit 
supervenient, and unexpected dan- -^Lt^r^riU* 
gers of births not capable of de- ^,^:::}^S^ 
liverance till God by the hand of enim quiprimus c^sa^ris 

c^."^-^ •• J nomen adeptus est, ao eo 

Special art vouchsafe his gracious dictusfertur, qiwd cmo 

i: ■ " matritutero natus fue- 

help, and good assistance. Of nt. Cssares quod ex 

J^' ° uteroexcisi sunt, nomi- 

these therefore, as of the former, nuntw; ipsaque nia 

actio dicitw partus ds.- 

well may we say. Digitus dei, It is sareus. Ex Us purique 

■' 111 mortui: nonnuUi vivi ; 

the finger of God that hath been idque (quod rare acd- 

1 1 • ^) ™<*^''^ svperstite et 

here, and manifested his presence revaUscente. 
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by hindering the common and ordinary course of 
nature in the birth of the womb. 

As in hindering, so also in altering and changing 
the course of nature, doth God call man to an obser- 
vation of his providence : Nay here more than in 
anything else doth he show forth his works of 
wonder : understand me still to speak of the concep- 
tion and of the births of the sons of men. What 
variety of strange births do we see and hear of. 
Strange births we call them : more properly, we 
might term them strange conceptions : for what the 
womb in conception formeth, that is not usually 
altered in the birth. What variety (I say) of strange 

(a) Stature. This is sometimes giant-like ; Ijjrths do we See and 
otherwhiles dwarfish and pigmy-lilie. Some- 
times beyond, sometimes beneath and short of hear of ? StranPfC in 
the ordinary, usual and common stature of man- _ 

kind; and as it thus falleth out in respect of the quantity of (ci) 
the whole body, so sometimes in the parts. 

One or two parts of the body, being of a dif- stature : Strange VCi 
ferent proportion ; bigger or lesser than the 

rest. the (o) number oi 

(b) Number of parts. The strangeness „ . , 
here is in defect or excess. Defect, when one partS ". Strange m the 
or both hands or feet are wanting : such was , , A/r 1 ' 1' 

that woman which we saw here the last year, [C) iViUitipilCatlOn ; 
who wanted hands, and supplied the want of . , ^ , \ 

them in many particulars by her feet. Excess Strange m tne [dj 
of number ; such was that giant mentioned, 2 /— . • r 

Sam. 21, 20, who had on every hand six '-OUCOrporatlOn OI 

fingers, and on every foot six toes, four-and- cf.,Tf.ral hii-f-Vic Kiil- q 
twenty in number. Hitherto refer those whom ='^*'^^"-' Ull LUb, UUL a- 
the Greeks do call av8 rpoyvivov^ ■ such was bove all mOSt Strange 
Hermaphroditus, the son of Mercury and ° 

Venus, if we may give credit to the notation in (e) nualitv and kind, 
and composition of his name. \ / t. j 

(c) Multiplication of several births is rare, altered and chaUPfed. 
Twins are not frequent in our colder climate, 

much less the multiplication of birtlrs, yet such All theSe, but espe- 

we find recorded. See Sennertus eiij). do . 

OemeUerum generatioiie, who out of Aris- cially this later SOrt, 
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which alter the qua.- ■^"^^^j PUny, and some modem authors doth 

^ show the certainty of this. Notorious and in 

lity a.nd kind the '^^ mouth of every man is that story of 3Iar- 

' garet, sister to Earl Floris the fourth (as 

Latins call Monstra SeUin relateth it, writing of Holland) who 

^ _ being of the age of two and forty years, brought 

a monstrando, qtda, forth at one birth three hundred three score 

and five children, half of them males, half 

monstrantur, I would females, and the odd one an Bermaphrodite. 

J J They were christened in two basins at the 

add, tit monstrent. church of Lasdunen, by Gnido Suffragan to 

r^, , J the Bishop of Utrecht, who named the males 

1 ney are snowed Johns, and the females Elizahetks ; all which 

i-V. *■ i-Vi Vi immediately after died, and with them their 

tnat tney may snow mother : the basons are yet to be seen in the 

1 ■ 1 1-, ^' aforesaid church. Thus far ^ei^i«. Thismi- 

tne special nanai- lacle, or miraculous accident befel her (say 

1 r r'p.J onrl 5°"^^) ^5 tli^ j"st hand of God upon her, for 

'™^'' '^ ^^ OrOU, ailQ that- when a certain poor woman having two 

tlinnrrVi nf»i-arlTrr=n children hanging at her breasts, asked of her 

tnuugll, perauveu- ^^ ^^^^^ ^-^^ bitterly upbraided the woman 

ture dead vet ^^"'^ whoredom, for that she had both those at 

' y one birth, adding, that it was not possible for 

SOeak and tell the ^ woman to conceive two births at once, except 

" ' by fornication. A good warning doubtless to 

forcetful world that ^'^^ ™^^ headed censurers, who spare not to 

^^ ' speak of others at their own pleasure. 

God himself hath a (^) Concorporation of births, is almost mi- 
raculous, that two should be joined into one. 
special hand in for- Yet such there have been, as appeareth by 

Landxilphns, in that answer which he gave to 

ming and featuring the question. An et rpiomodo monstra sint 

. haptisanda whether at all, and if so, then how 

the births conceived monstrous and misshapen births are to be bap- 

, u TJ tized. A question, that if these incorporated 

in tne womb. riere twins had been born alive and lived to bap- 

, , . tism might have put the minister to his books 

Dy tne way, let me how to proceed in the case. The answer to 

1 J- the question is this : (Si perpendantur diiat 

tOUCn upon a case CI Uatcre animas, ^lipote duo capita, qvatuor 

iraoJiia, qiiutii07' pedes, diias S2nnas in doi'so, 
conscience, Ol two. ^„^ Imjvsmodi, tunc liajytheiur quilihei per 
^A/lnpt-Vipr mnriQl-prc: '"'' "'"^ intiiigafvr in loco qvilihct per se, id 
VV IICLIICI luuiJbLCib ^gf^ jf ^^^^ perceive that they have two souk, 

inrl miccViQr^pn T-iirfl-ic ^^ *"^ ■ That they have two heads, four amis, 
anu mibSIiapeu Uiruib f^^^. ^^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^j.^ ^^^ back-bones, and the 

TvioTT li-urfiillir Kc /-"-ii- like: Then let each of them be baptized by 
may laWlUlly be Cai- ^^^^^^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ concorporated and 

ried UD and down j"'"^'! back to back, we read. The story is 

■l remembered in Roderious a Castro, a physi- 

the COUntrV for sip'htS '^™^ °^ special note throughout all Europe, as 

•' ° the title of his book doth style him. He, in 

to make a gfain by ^'^- ^- ^^ Mortis muUerum, cap. 6. coming 
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to speak of monstrous births, maketh five ^Jigm p ^Vhethef the 
several kinds of them (as also before him had 

Andreas Laurentius in his Sistoria Anato- ^^irths being' Once 
mica, lib. 8. Qu. 14) more particularly he ° 

maketh the third kind to be of them that are dead mav be kept 
/ defective or redundant. Quo numero, saith 

he, comprehenduntur duo illi qui tergo uno from the gTaVC for 
pro duohut perfv/ngentes, moribus tamen 
These two also diversi, viginti annas vixerunt, and cum the former eilds ? 
are mentioned iy uniis mortem obiret, alter tamdiu supe7-vixit, 

pniuiL™ c^pA'^'"^^ ^""y "''^ goi'inani putriiagine fiut Whether the parents 

De Monsiris. ' extinotus. i 1 • i il 

Two, saith he, that were joined back to OI SUCh DirthS may Sell 
back, and it seemeth as contrary in their ^ i. 17 

manners, as in their looks. They lived twenty them tO another, r Or 
years, and when one of them died, till the j 1 J U 

putrefaction of that body which could not be my part 1 WOUlQ De 
separated, did prove the destruction of the i , i , • j ■ ^u 

survivor. But no mention do any of the fore- iOtn tO prejUUlCe tne 
named authors make of such a birth as this of \^ ^^. onri mnrol 

ours, so that it is likely that they had heard of Oetier dna morai 

nonesuch. But proceed. inrlo-mpnl-'? nf anv 

(e) Quality and kind: The alteration of J^dgmenrS OI any. 
this is of all other the most strange and in- g^^ ^^ speak plainly, 
deed monstrous : whether of the whole, or ot r sr J ' 

some part. Alteration of the whole kind we J ^q make Scruole of 
read of : Beasts that have brought forth man- ^ 

kind births, and women brutish shapes, the first, and therefore 

Andreas Angelus de Mirabilibus mundi in 

historia Anni 1579 In Aprili (inqnit) niuch mOrC of the 

Saurgeu in Hispania in auditum quoddam 

Monstrum protulit mundtts : quod ex tWO later CaSCS. For 

mulso}'tim ad varies scriptis illie et Venetiis 

certb constat Uteris. Ibi onim vacca. que- if not livinSf they are 

davi duos vivos et integros omnino homines . 

masoulum et feminam enixa est in lucem. tO be prOStituted tO 

Sennertus, cap. de monstris (so also Castro 
and Laurentius ibidem. ItUerdum acaidit ut the COVetOUSneSS OI 
fcemina varia monstra viventia et animalia . . 

prceter et co?itra naturavh produoant. Ser- any ; much ICSS being 
pontes, canes, et alia animalia, vol fmtus j j i i 

bruterum partes habentes, et dios eosqiic ueacl, When the grave 
variis modig monstrosos genitos Suisse e Ly- 11 r iU v. 

costbene, et aliis qui de prodigiis et monstris CallS lOr tnC DO- 
scripsermit, videre est. Neque opera pre- j- f 11 f^y, ' *." 

tium est liistorias illas hue udducere. UieS OI all V^hriStian 

Alteration of parts : .Eic 27tc«fro If/rfo/'/fo 1-.1 .i ~rQtrf^ T 

doth Doctor Beard relate this history. A ^" "-"^ ■ '■^^^ grave, 1 
certain nobleman used every Lord's day to go „„ whprpin thpv arp 
on hunting in sermon time ; which impiety the /' "'•"'^''^"i uiicy die 
Lord punished with this judgment. Hecaused ff~, \-.p loirl iin • -t-liaf- 
his wife to bring forth a child with an head ^^ "^ ^"^^^ "P ' ^""^^ 
like a dog. That seeing he preferred his dogs therein thev niav laV 
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/ 

down the present ^^^°^^ ^^^ service of God, he might have one 
'^ of his own getting to make much of. Hitherto 

dishonor, and thence "^^^^"^ such strange births as have some tube- 
rous excrescences. See one recorded by <7ffisi?'o 
be raised agfain in -^^ Natura MuUerum, U. 3. ca 11. quod 

Jiabehat eornu in capite alas Anas, ^'c. Here 
glory, and if the pa- in this town not many years ago, when women 

laid their hair forth upon wires, a child was 
rents may not do bom which had on the head (as I am credibly 
... , , informed) gristle? growing in the shape and 

this ; now much less fashion of those attires and dressings. 

■, A V ' Castro addeth, Qui oonoeptus etsi a causis 

may they denver it naturalHus continuant, tamen hand sine 

1 > ID <- -^** providentia fieri credencLwrn est, pro 

over to another . iJUt puniendU, et monendts hominiiug, tisdemgue 

• 11 . aroendis ab eifrmnata et tv/rps Ubidine. 

you will say to me, 

suppose them Uving, why may they not be used to 

this end, being fit for none employment ? My 

reasons are these. Our delight is to be measured » Mfatmfor- 

by our desires, nor do 1 see it lawful to delight in ""'r*^""'*"- 

J ' o (ij IpBwm semen 

what may not be desired. And who would desire a wgrtTw^r' 

. , 1 • 1 11' r 1 • 1 1 -> ^^^ Sanguis ma- 

misshapen birth, to be the issue 01 his own body r temm ad matn- 



Add this, all crosses call for humiliation : and where (3) vterusmatris 

hene eonstitutus, 

that is expected, I see not how there can be place ^^pt^^'/oSl 

• -I r r 1 111 ctwsgwe lateniem 

either for pront or pleasure to be thoup^nt upon. vim excueu iwp. 

•'■■'■ o i. ponitur enim vim 

But to return again to what we had in hand. ZZuureintt 
These births (as I said) though dead, yet speak and ^^mund quod 
preach to the world the present hand of God in the se .• semen ex 

■*■ utroq ; pa/rente 

womb of the mother. rriZ^°.t 

.,-■111 •! 1 ' 1 quandam latere, 

^' In all these accidents and occasions the a"*™ "to™ ma- 
philosophers (and physicians also who build upon 
the Pfround 01 philosophy, nor can well subsist fri™ siqiM 

C5 L L J ^3f . siquid de- 

without them) they I say would attribute all these ^S.-^if;^,"',;:; 

- , . 1 1 • r 1 J^* (inquit PMlo- 

impeditions and alterations ot nature to sGconas^ry sovhus ut vmosa 

^ ^ sequatim- confer- 

causes : either internal, as the defectiveness or SmpirSr* 



ter nus sua calore 
excitat ad acti- 
onem suam pera- 
gendam : Horum 
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excess of seminal materials ; or external, as the dul- 
ness of the formative faculty, or indisposedness of 
the vessels, or strength of conceit or imagination. 

The Astrologer may add another cause, power- 
ful in his opinion, to pervert and overthrow the 
good intentions of nature, sc. the constellations of the 
planets, and configuration of their aspects. And 
happily they may pitch upon some reasons for the 
coalition of these two twins into one ; nor do we 
deny but the philosopher may be allowed in these 
his conjectures : nor may he seem to shoot beside 
the mark, that should ascribe it to some accident, 
colling and dashing these two new-formed em- 
bryons in the womb, casting them so one upon 
the other, as that the contiguity and overmuch 
closeness of their bodies caused the aforesaid 
coalition : so have we seen two trees over closely 
leaning one upon another grow into one, and covered 
with one bark. The philosopher, I say, may seem 
to speak reason (not so the Astrologer, at least in 
mine opinion.) Only he and others must be 
entreated to look higher, and to take notice of the 
special hand of God, whose works alone it is to sort 
and compound the activities of secondary causes ; 
that what by the blessing of God might have been 
otherwise, is now thus disposed of for ends best 
known to himself. 
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This is the conclusion which religion teacheth : 
and which it becometh me as a divine to put you 
in mind of. The Astrologer is taught to say, 
Astraregunt homines. The influence of the stars do 
rule the actions of the sons of men. But the 
Christian knoweth that regit astra Deus, God over- 
ruleth the stars. So that if we should grant an 
influence in the planets, and a power in the constel- 
lations : yet far be it from us to account it fatal, and 
unalterable : no we know that God sitteth in the 
heavens, and doth whatsoever he will. David in 
the Psalms ascribeth to his hand the framing of his 
body and members in the womb. Thine hands 
have made me and fashioned m,e. Thou hast covered fss.. us. 73. 

7 rr^j • / • 1 1 \ 7- .Psa- 139, 13.16. 

m.e tn rny mother s womb. Thine eyes (saith he) did 
see my substance yet being unperfect, and in thy book 
all my members were written, which in continuance 
were fashioned: or (as it is in the margin) all of them 
written, what days they should be fashioned, when as 
yet there was none of them. To him therefore 
belongeth the disposing of the materials and shaping 
of the birth : Now then, is God so tied to his mate- 
rials, that if there be too much for one, or two little 
for two complete and perfect features, he can neither 
detract nor multiply ? Must his work be cut off with 
what the Philosopher saith of Nature, Intendit quod 
optimum, facit tamen id quod potest : that is. Nature 
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intendeth perfection, but being hindered doth what 
she can. 

Let no man therefore tax me of any excess in 
religious thoughts, or count it overmuch curiosity, 
if I propound to you an observation or two, grounded 
upon this and the like occasions. Each comet (as ex- 
prience hath taught men) is in its kind doctrinal, and 
blazeth forth something or other worthy our obser- 
vation. Nee in vanum toties arsere CometcB : seldom 
are those super-terrestrial blazes kindled in vain. 
Tuuy, Lucan. Mcn do commonlv count them prcenuneios belli et 

Joaep. de bello •' -* 

jua.iib.7.ca,i2. f^f^ig^f^iia^i-nfyi^ forerunncrs of some imminent cala- 
mities, and therefore do call upon one another to 
appease the wrath of God, by fasting and humiliation. 
I shall not therefore I hope, transcend the 
limits of my calling, nor wrong the providence of 
God, if I take liberty to say, touching this strange 
birth, which God hath caused to blaze here amongst 
us, and from us, to the whole country, to say of it, as 
the Apostle saith of the blood of Abel, being dead, it 
yet speaketh. What did or doth the blood of Abel 
speak but the irreversible wrath of God against Cain, 
and in him against all wilful and malicious persecu- 
tors of religious persons ? I do not say, this speaketh 
so bitter things ; but yet it speaketh something in 
common with the rest of strange and misshapen 
births : and if I deceive not myself over-much, 
something in peculiar by itself ; so then it speaketh 
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two things, perhaps more, but two I pitch upon, not 
averring them both spoken with the same evidence, 
but both truly : and which is more, seasonably. 

First then this, and all monstrous and misfeatured obserya. 1. 
births, speak this : That it is a singular mercy of 
God, when the births of the womb are not mis- 
formed : when they receive their fair and perfect 
feature. A lesson truly worth the noting in this 
forgetful age: mercies that are ordinary we swallow; 
and take small notice of them : Such a work as this 
causeth us to see what difference there is betwixt 
comeliness and deformity : betwixt perfection and 
imperfection in the body. Doth any make scruple 
of what I say ? Let that man consider the discom- 
fort of deformity : How liable it is daily to exprobra- 
tion through the evil custom of wicked men, more 
ready to cast it in the teeth, than condole or 
commiserate, if God hath stamped a deformity upon 
the body. 

Know we not that the members of the body 
are the organs and instruments of the soul, in the 
service of God and man ? Defect or excess must 
needs breed grief, because it createth trouble. Con- 
sider we''this birth, thus double-membered, to have 
seen them lying upon the table, to see them deci- 
phered upon the paper might happily be thought a 
sight not much unpleasant : but let your imagination 
give them life, and tell me how uncomfortable, yea 
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burdensome must they be to others, yea and to 
themselves : when as though two, yet so near incor- 
porated, that the one cannot help the other. How 
should they eat, sleep, walk, sit, or satisfy nature, 
but with much incumbrance. Is it then discomfort 
to haye a mark of deformity or disadvantage cast 
upon the births of the womb ? And is it not a 
singular mercy to have them born complete in shape 
and feature ? Doubtless it is. 

All reason therefore is that this mercy of God 
unto us in the issue of our loins should be acknow- 
ledged with all thankfulness. If other mercies, why 
not this ? The husbandman, when he hath his 
corn and wine increased, whf;n housed : the mer- 
chant, when his venture is returned : the owner, 
when his ship has arrived, and both have made a good 
voyage : if there be any reHgion dwelling in their 
breasts, will in a solemn rnanner confess before the 
sons of men the loving kindness of the Lord. When 
women have received safe deliverance from the great 
pains and perils of child-birth, the church doth call 
them (and surely it hath need to call them) to give 
hearty thanks to God. And ought not this also to 
be remembered, that the children born give hope and 
comfort to their parents ? Hope I say, that a fair 
and well-featured body may be the comfortable house 
and habitation of an holy soul ? Doubtless it ought: 
doth not David intimate so much in the afore- 
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mentioned Psalm, when he saith, I will praise thee, psai. 139.U. 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; marvellous 
are thy works, and that my soul knOweth right well. 
Know we not that God hath just cause to blast 
every birth of ours, if he would be extreme ? Partly, 
in respect of the abuse of the bed ; which though he 
hath sanctified to the use of man by the benediction 
of the church, that so in the sober use thereof every 
one should possess his vessel in sanctification and 
honour ; yet is it too often riotously and wantonly 
abused. Partly, I say, for these abuses, but 
specially in respect of that original corruption which 
cleaveth to the fruit of the womb, even from the first 
conception, as the Psalmist showeth. From this 
guilt and filth not one of all the race of Adam isPsau-.i.s. 
exempted. No sooner do we receive a being, but it 
is accompanied with sinfulness : in which respect, 
who can deny, but God might justly blast the body 
with deformity ? Which if he do not when he" 
might, is it not a favour, and so to be acknowledged ? 
We acknowledge it a special favour to the soul (as it 
is reason we should) that God doth exempt any from 
that common damnation, which is due to all by 
Adam's transgression : And is it not to be confessed 
a mercy to the body ? For why ? When the body 
doth want its perfect feature, when the soul doth 
want the exercise of wit and reason, more or less '■ 
Is not this an effect of sin, and so to be accounted : 
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Doth God in this anything more than what justice 
doth allow ? Shall we say it is an act of his absolute 
dominion ? I trow not : What is justly done to 
some, is it not mercy, not to do to others ? Yes (my 
dearly beloved) it is mercy, free and undeserved 
mercy : O that in this also, as in other things, I say, 
O that men would therefore praise the Lord for his 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the sons 
of men ! 

Contrarily, when the hand of Justice hath found 
any out, when any birth of ours is brought into the 
world misformed, and misfeatured: If God hath (as 
it were) spit in the face, and laid the black finger of 
deformity upon the body, ought it not to be enter- 
tained with sorrow of heart, and humiliation ? Hath 
God written in great letters the guilt of sin, and in a 
deformed body drawn a resemblance of the soul's 
deformity ; drawn it (I say) so ; that others may see 
and know, that we also are defiled in his sight ; and 
shall we not blush to hear it, to see it thus cast in 
our teeth, and laid before us ? 

This for the parties : but is this all ? Is it 
nothing to you all that pass by, or that come to 
see ? Methinks it should : can you any of you, wash 
your hands in innocency ? are not you also sinners 
in the sight of God ? What can you allege, why 
this might not have been yours ? Did you prevent 
it by prayer? I trust you will hereafter: and 
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acknowledge the justness of their devotion, who 
remember women with child : but happily you have 
not hitherto thought upon it : if so ; if God might 
have thrown the tower of Siloam upon your heads 
also, if set a mark of his displeasure upon your 
births, and yet hath not done it ; will you not see 
and say. The Lord hath done great things for us ? 
Lord, what am I, that thou hast spared me ? am I 
more holy, less sinful than my neighbour ? No, no : 
Is it thy free mercy and undeserved favour. Oh en- 
large my heart to praise thy name. 

Here then see and bewail the iniquity and 
irreligion of this our age, at least of numbers in the 
same. The common sort make no further use of 
these prodigies and strange-births, than as a matter 
of wonder and table-talk : look upon them with none 
other eyes, than with which they would behold an 
African monster, a misshapen beast. It was not thus 
in the better ages of the world. We read in the 
ninth chapter of Saint John : that the disciples, 
when they saw the man that was born blind, they 
come to our blessed Saviour, with Quis peccavitf 
Master who has sinned ! See the religion of those 
times : They looked upon sin as the cause of de- 
fective or redundant births. Truth indeed, our 
Saviour answereth : neither this man, nor his 
parents. By which speech of Christ, we must not 
think that they are excused from all sin : doubtless 
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his parents had sinned ; and conceived him in sin, 
else had not this been cast upon him : no place for 
defects and deformities in the state of innocence. 
But why God should take the forfeiture in this, 
rather than in his neighbour, this was merely Ex 
Dei bene-placito, the good pleasure of God, who had 
in this a purpose to prepare and make way for the 
glory of Christ in curing the man. 

The same happily might be said in these occa- 
sions whereof we speak : to the question, Quis pec- 
cavit ; who hath sinned ? happily Christ, (who was 
acquainted with the counsels of his father) might 
answer ; Neque hie, neque parentes, neither he nor his 
parents. Not to exempt them from sin altogether, 
but to teach us, that some other end and purpose 
God had beside the visitation of their sin (though 
that also we find sometimes to be manifested, when 
God by such occasions doth awaken the conscience 
to confess secret and unbewailed sins) beside, I say, 
the visitation of sin. Sometimes to discover the 
atheism, irreligion of many, perhaps also their covet- 
ousness, who would rather make a benefit of such 
births, and instead of humiliation for a cross, teach 
the parents to account such births for blessings, 
which do prove so profitable. Sometimes to prompt 
unto the ministry a word of exhortation needful for 
the present state of the people ; a meditation which 
happily his text would not afford him. Ex. gr. 
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This lesson, as you see, is by this occasion prompted 
to me, presented to you. That you remember here- 
after, to acknowledge it as a mercy, when children 
come into the world well-featured, the members of 
their body in a due proportion aptly each to other 
corresponding, neither defective, nor redundant. To 
bewail it as a cross from God, when it is otherwise : 
that so penitency may provide a remedy, either of 
the deformity by the hand of man, or of the discom- 
fort by the stroke of death. This lesson, I say, is 
now presented to you, and I trust will be remembered 
by you. And if so, the answer to the question may 
go on as it is in the words of our Saviour. Neither 
this man, nor his parents, but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. 

To wind up this first observation in a word, I 
noted the religion of the Disciples : they look up to 
sin as to the cause of God's hand : nor shall it mis- 
become us to do the like : provided alway, that it 
be (what they forgot) in our own occasion rather 
than in another's. Do I suffer ? Let me say. Lord, 
I have sinned; Thou art just. Doth another suffer? 
Let me say. Lord, thou art merciful to me : this 
case might have been mine. Blessed be thy name 
for ever. 

Something long have I stood upon this, because 
I am sure this is a lesson, which all monstrous and 
misshapen births, though dead, yet speak for the in- 
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struction of the living : I will dispatch the other 
more briefly, which may seem to be peculiar to this 
one in respect of the shape thereof. 

observat. 6. The twins you see are males ; brothers, had 

they been born alive. To love as brethren, is the 
duty of Christians : a duty frequently remembered 
by the Apostles, and powerfully pressed. To love, 
is to have one soul in two bodies : One, not so much 
by union of essence as by combination of affection : 
And lo, here a fit resemblance of this mutual duty : 
as fit, as lively almost as can be devised : Here are 
all the parts and members of consultation, and 
operation for two persons ; only here is one body, 
one breast, one belly : the breast the feet of the 
heart, the belly of the bowels : One I say, not in 
the identity of substance ; but in the conglutination 
of external parts from breast to belly : whether one 
heart, one liver, one community of intestines, is 
more than we could see ; though all reason indeed 
giveth them to be two throughout in all parts : yet 
you see, so two in one, that had they lived to the 
years of expression, we might well have expected 
from them united hearts, entire affections, and more 
than sympathy, each to other, as to himself Surely, 
these are not more nearly conjoined in breast and 
belly, than Christians ought to be in heart and affec- 
tion. These two were one body ; Christians are 

Cor. 12. 12. one spirit : though several bodies and souls, yet one 
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and the same spirit diffused into all, to enlive and 
quicken all. Nor would it have been more prodi- 
gious for these twins (suppose they had lived to be 
men) to have quarreled and contested one against 
another : than it is for Christians to quarrel and 
contend, specially to live in the mind of irreconcilia- 
tion. To these twins (had they quarreled) a man 
might have said, you are one body : To Christians a 
man may well say, you are one spirit : why do you 
wrong one to another ? Was that an argument in all 
reason fit to compound the supposed difference of 
these ? And shall not this be able to persuade 
peace, nay love among Christians ? Methinketh it 
should : nay, I am sure, if this do not prevail, the 
faulty person shall one day smart for it : perhaps 
when repentance for it will come too late. 

Well, I have now acquainted you with my 
thoughts. I have shewed to you, how this birth, 
though dead, yet speaketh : Truth it is, faith alone 
hath ears to hear these lessons, these instructions : 
Nature is deaf, and reason dull in these occasions : A 
brutish man knoweth not : neither doth a fool under- ?=■ 92. 
stand. Faith quickeneth the understanding to 
apprehend : the will to believe : the affections to 
take pleasure to these meditations. 

With faith, since it is the gift of God, let us 
now turn ourselves to him with hearty devotion, 
desiring him to bestow upon us the gift of faith, and 
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all graces, by which we may learn to make an holy 

use, as of all his works in general, so of this and the 

like in special : to the glory of his name, and the 

eternal comfort of our own souls, through Jesus 

Christ our Lord. To whom with the Father and 

the blessed Spirit, three excellent persons, one 

glorious God, be ascribed all honour 

and praise, now, and for 

evermore. 

Amen. 
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Abloody Relation how Anne Hamton 
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thereunto hy Margeret Harwood. 

For which they were both committed 

to Gaole, and at this time wait 
for a tryall. 

Women love your owne huslands, as Christ doth the Church. 
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A bloody Relation of Anne 
Hamton, who poisoned 
her husband at 

Westminster. 



Gentle Reader, 




,T is not my purpose to make thee now 
laugh, but if possible it be to be sad, not 
to rejoice but lament, not to be frolic, but 
to dissolve into fountains of tears' 
because a daughter of Jerusalem hath 
committed an abomination. Hearken to me 
you that be wives, and give attendance you which as 
yet are unmarried, regard the words of Saint Paul 
which commands that every wife should love her 
own husband as Christ the church, not to be high- 
minded towards him, but humble, not to be self- 
willed, but diligent, not to be like a strange woman, 
which wandereth abroad in the twilight to get a 
prey, but to be constant and loving to him, for why ? 
ye be both of one flesh. 

A man must forsake his father, mother, 
brethren, and sisters, to cleave to his own wife, and 
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so likewise the wife for the husband. But I must 
tell- of one who would never agree to any such 
pious matter. 

Before I come to which relation I cannot 
abstain myself from exclamation, let all the forests 
wherein fierce lions are contained be joined in one, 
and privy search made, to know if ever female did 
the male destroy ; oh no ; for though by nature 
they be fierce and bloody, yet doth nature so much 
govern them, that those which are couples, be linked 
in friendship, never disagree. Oh then thou savage 
woman, why unto blood wert thou addicted, as to 
destroy thy loving and kind husband ; the relation 
of which, shall be divulged throughout this universe. 
In the parish of Saint Margarets, Westminster, 
dwelleth one Anne Hamton, in the house of 
Margaret Harwood; this Anne Hamton had a 
husband which like a loving man indeed delighted 
in nothing more but to see his wife pleasant ; for 
he would often say my wife being troubled it 
behoveth me not to be at rest, she being pleasant I 
ought to be joyful : But she, most unkind woman, 
was of a contrary disposition ; for she at her own 
house, would take an occasion to be merry, when the 
greatest mischief had befallen him. He was a very 
laborious man, but she, a light housewife, when he 
was working she would be gossiping, with one young 
fellow or other, or else with such women as were 
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like to herself: never was she more joyful than 
when she was out of her good husband's company : 
what her husband got by taking pains, she spent by 
taking her pleasure : his money being thus consumed, 
and his goods wasted, he upon a time spoke to her 
after this manner. 

Wife, what do you mean to do ? how dost thou 
intend to live ? my money you spend, which I get 
hardly, my goods you waste, you never get the 
worth of a joint stool, my company you hate, you 
must have better. O wife, wife, take counsel by 
me thy hitherto loving husband, forsake that 
company which hate not thy body, but soul, do not 
drink healths to thine own confusion, nor with so 
greedy an appetite swallow thine own destruction : 
repent in time of thy wickedness lest when thou 
thinkest thyself in security, the Lord doth cut thee 
off, and what will then become of thy poor soul ; 
love me thy husband, hate those which entice thee 
to wickedness, trust not to their smiling counten- 
ances, for in their hearts do lie hid nothing but 
abominations. If thou wilt (I say) have my love, 
hate such, or else never more think to enjoy, that 
which as yet you have always had. 

What harm was there in all this which he spake 
unto her ? But notwithstanding she forsooth took 
it in distaste, and giving him a scolding reply, she 
left the room, and went to her companion in mis- 
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chief, Margaret Harwood, which was her Landlady, 
to whom she revealed the secrets of her heart, 
saying, that her husband was an enemy to good 
fellowship, and continually wrangled and brawled at 
her, because she affected it. In which she lied, for 
he always spoke in a very loving manner unto her, 
except she overmuch provoked him. 

Moreover she said that she should never be in 
quiet until by some way or other she were shifted of 
him. 

The devil finding an occasion how to accom- 
plish a mischievous intent, always makes use of it, 
he knows how to please every ones wicked humour. 
Wherefore he tempted the Landlady with bloody 
cogitations, for she hearing her N ingles^ unjust com- 
plaint, she cried out that it was her own fault, for 
letting such an abject villain to live ; hang him, cut 
his throat, or poison him, for he is not fit to live 
upon the earth amongst good fellows. To con- 
descend to whose counsel, she seemed very un- 
willing, but at length the devil got the better of her, 
and then she did agree to poison him. And for the 
same intent she went and got five drams of poison, 
enough to have destroyed ten men, and mixed it 
amongst his food, which he no sooner had taken, 

'NiNGLES — i.e., Ningle, a contracted form of mnie iwi/Ze — a favourite, 
a friend. A more correct reading would be : — " For she hearing her iV*»^Ze 
so unjustly complained of, cried out," &c. 
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but that he presently did swell very much, which she 
perceiving, did run to her Landlady, who asked her 
how much she had given him : she replied, five 
drams ; well done, said she, if five will not be 
enough, ten shall, and thereupon they 'went up to 
see him, but he was then burst. Then did they 
both dissemble a lamentable cry, which caused the 
neighbours to come in to see what was the matter, 
where they did behold such a woeful spectacle as 
was sufficient to exhaust tears from the driest eye 
composed of Pumice stone ; for their did they see 
his nails quite peeled off, his hands did seem only 
like two great boils, his belly seemed as if hot irons 
had been thrust into it, his visage was so much de- 
faced by the quick operation of the scalding poison 
that had they not well known the body, they would 
have sworn it not to have been the man which they 
came to visit : they all easily perceived that he was 
poisoned. 

A Chirurgeon being sent for, ripped up his body, 
and found the poison lying round about his heart. 
As also there was found poison in a paper in the 
window ; the Chirurgeon calling for a Venice glass put 
the same therein, which immediately broke the 
glass. 

Wherefore they sent for an officer, and appre- 
hended upon suspicion both his wife and Landlady, 
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whose consciences cannot but confess that they 
washed both their hands in his innocent blood. 




They are both in the Gatehouse prison of 

Westminster, nigh London, expecting a day of trial, 

which time will not be long ; till when I rest ; 

then (gentle reader) shalt thou have 

by God's permittance a more 

perfect relation. 
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A few words of direction to the Reader. 






HAVE not written every place in that 
order, as is set down in the title of this 
pamphlet, but of such places as I 
travelled unto, I have truly related the passages, 
and the time, both when, where, why, and how I 
went, came and performed it. If any man ask 
wherefore this book is good, or how it may be any 
way useful, I answer that it is four w^ys commo- 
dious : First, it is profitable, for it will direct a man 
the high-ways of crossing divers countries from place 
to place, which no other book shows, as from 
Leicester to Lynn in Norfolk, from Lynn to 
Kingston upon Hull in Yorkshire, from Hull to 
York, thence to Halifax, to Chester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Coventry, Lichfield, and the Devils Arse 
a Peak ; all these ways are herein described ; 
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secondly, there are some monuments of 'antiquity 

are mentioned, which greater authors have 

omitted ; thirdly, there are some passages 

of delightful mirth and recreation. 

And lastly all is true, or else you 

have the authors leave to 

travel as he hath done, 

and do your best 

and worst to 

prove him 

a liar. 





Passages and Entertainments from 

London to Leicester, with some 

observations of the said Town 

and Shire. 



\PON Saint Swithins day, I noted well. 
The wind was calm, nor any rain then fell, 
Which fair day (as old saws saith) doth 

portend. 
That heav'n to earth, will plenteous 
harvest send. 
The morrow being J uly's sixteenth day. 
In my progression I began my way. 
I need not to relate the tQwns that lie 
Just in my way, (as I rode through or by) 
Only at Mims, a cockney boasting br agger 
In mirth, did ask the women for Belswagger, 
But straight the females, like the furies fell, 
Did curse, scold, rail, cast dirt, and stones pell mell, 
But we betook us nimbly to our spurs. 
And left tliem calling us rogues, knaves, and curs, 
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With other pretty names, which I discerned 

They from their old fore-mothers well had learn d. 

The reason why they are with rage inflam'd, 

When as they hear Belswagger nam^d, 

Is (as report doth say) there dwelt a squire, 

Who was so full of love, (or lusts desire) 

That with his fair tongue, hypocritic-hood, 

(By slanderoiis people 'twas misunderstood) 

The women were so frtiitful, that they were 

All got with child, in compass of one year. 

And that squires name, they say, Belswagger was. 

And from that tale, the lyin^ jeer doth pass, 

Wherefore the women there will chide and swagger. 

If any man do ask them for Belswagger. 

Thence passed I on my journey unto Hockley, 

Where as I saw a drunkard like a block lie. 

There I alighted at the sanguine Lion, 

Where I had meat, drink, and a bed to lie on. 

The next day I rode stately to Northampton, 

And all the way m-y horse most proudly stamped on. 

On Thursday, trotting, galloping and ambling, 

To Leicester I proceeded in my rambling : 

There, at the Blue Boar / was welcome than 

Unto my brother Miles, a downright man. 

Plain dealing, free from flattery , fraud or fear. 

Who hath lived long with reputation there. 

He's old and honest, valiant, courteous, free : 

(I ivrite not this for makitig much of me) 
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But they that doubts on't, let them go and try. 

And if he be a changling, say I lie. 

That house King Richard lodged in, his last night, 

Before he did the field of Bosworthyf^^/, 

And there s a room, a King to entertain, 

The like is not in Leicester town again. 

The Assizes then were there, some causes tried. 

And law did there the corpse and souls divide. 

Of two offenders, one had with a knife 

Stabbed his contracted love, and revealed her life, 

T'other, a wench that had stolen some poor raiment, 

And fired the house, deserved the hangmans payment. 

King Lear a temple did to Janus rear, 

And placed a flamine int, there doth appear 

The arched ovens four yards thick at least, 

Wherein the heathen sacrifices drest ; 

Like as the Jews in their idolatry, 

Offered their sons and daughters impiously, 

To Moloch, Nisroch, Ashtaroth, and Baal : 

And to those devilish gods adore and fall, 

So people here, when war or peace they sought ; 

They offerings unto Janus temple brought ; 

This was eight hundred forty and four year 

Before our Saviour s birth, built by King Lear, 

Long after Ethelred (the Mercian king) 

A happy and a Christian change did bring, 

The temple razd the flamine he defacd, 

And there a Christian bishops see he placed, 
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Which last but few years, for then this land 
Was seven-fold yoked, beneath J kings command, 
And those Kings still were in perpetual wars 
That England was quite spoiled with endless jars, 
And in those Garboiles Leister had her share. 
Spoiled, rifled, ransacked, robbed, and left most bare, 
Till Ethelred, with great magnificence, 
Repaired and walled it strongly for defence. 
Then did it flourish long in wealth and state, 
Till second Henry it did ruinate : 
He in out-ragioii-s fury fired the town, 
Diswalled it quite, and cast the castle down. 
So nothing but some ruins doth appear. 
Whereby 7ne7i may perceive that such things were. 
Thus Leister fell, from state sziperlative. 
Her fifty churches all consumed to five. 
Yet it is fair and spacious at this day. 
And East, West, North and South 'tis every way 
Above a mile in length, so that no doubt, 
The towns in circuit six large miles about. 
W&nry first Duke of Lancaster in war. 
In peace, or bounty a bright blazing star 
For braidings in this city is renowned 
Which as time raisd, time did again confound. 
Yet one large fabric there doth still abide. 
Whereby the good Dukes name is dignified. 
And that's an hospital or bead-house, where 
One hundred and ten men are harbour' d there, 
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From perishing through want, still to defend 

Those aged men until the world shall end. 

Twice every day a chaplain doth repair 

To them; and unto God sends praise and prayer, 

And nurses are allow d to dress their meat, 

To make their beds, to wash, and keep them neat : 

For which they thankful be to God alone 

Who raised such m.eans to ease the poor mans mone. 

Good Henry Earl tf/" Huntingdon (renown d) 

A free school did erect there, from the ground, 

With means (thotigh m,ean) for m,aintenance endowed 

Two ushers, and one schoolmaster allowed, 

They teach young lads, such rides as do belong, 

To read, the English and the Latin tongue, 

And when their knowledge is with hope discerned, 

They in the Greek may learn, and be more learn d. 



But to relate something in prose of this ancient 
town of Leicester, in the time of nine weeks, which 
I abode there to and fro, I observed such a civil 
government and decency, which is not in many 
places to be found .or equalized. 

First, I noted the peace, tranquility, and unity 
which the people live in, under the rule and 
command of the Mayor and his brethren, to whose 
authority and power (under the King) the inhabi- 
tants do willingly obey. 
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Secondly, the clergy (or ministry) are learned, 
diligent, and painful ; and both clergy and laity, are 
conformable to the orders and discipline of the 
Church of England, and I did not hear of any one, 
residing there, that is, either schismatically 
opinionated with dogmatical whimseys, or Amster- 
damnable fopperies. 

Thirdly, they are so charitable and careful in 
providing for the relief of the poor and needy, that 
a man must go seek where to bestow his alms, for 
there is not any one (that I could see) that begg'd in 
the whole town. 

Fourthly, the streets are so well paved, and 
kept so clean from dunghills, filth, or soil, that in 
the wettest and foulest weather, a man may go all 
over the town in a pair of slippers, and never wet 
his feet. 

Lastly, the people are generally so loving one 
to another, that the lawyers want work, and so 
honest that the apparitors are idle, and those few 
drunkards which they have, are very civil and fair 
condition'd. 

Certain other observations. 

There is a fair library, and a well founded 
alms-house within the town, also two gaols, two 
houses of correction, and for mad and fi'a.ntic people. 
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Also it is reported, that when King Richard the 
Third went from Leicester, to fight the battle near 
Bosworth, that then there was a man of mean calling 
(some say he was a weaver, and some say a plough- 
wright by his trade) he had a spirit of divination or 
prophecy, of whom the tyrant King Richard, 
demanded some questions, what the event of that 
days fight might be to him, to whom the other (most 
bluntly) answered, Mark my words King Richard, 
that as thou dost ride out of the town of Leicester, 
this morning thou shalt hit thy right foot against a 
stone, and as thou returnest thou shalt knock' thy head 
against the same ; which proved true, for as he rode, 
he did strike against the corner of a wall his foot, 
and after he was slain in the field, he was stripped, 
and his body laid cross behind a man on horse-back 
(like a calf) and in that vile and ignominious manner, 
as they brought his corpse back to Leicester, his head 
did knock against the aforesaid wall or stone, which 
place I saw there ; also I went eight miles to see 
Redmore field, where the King fell, which is a 
moorish kind of ground, altogether unfruitful, and 
the water doth seem red, which some foolish people 
do suppose to be the stain of King Richards blood ; 
but it is only the colour of the red earth that makes 
the water seem so, and the ground close adjoining is 
very fertile for corn and pasturage, but in the lower 
parts it is boggy and moory : by nature, and not 
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either barren or bloody by any reason of the King's 
death. 

Another observation is concerning the alteration 
of the measures of miles, and good sufficient pots or 
jugs of drink, but the further I travelled Northward, 
the more the miles were lengthened, and the pots 
shrunk and curtailed ; but indeed, what the liquor 
wanted in measure it had in strength : the power of 
it being of such potency, that it would fox a dry 
traveller, before he had half quenched his thirst. 

In this county of Leicester, I observed a piece 
of extreme justice, executed upon three geese, which 
was thus. 

At a village called Dadlington, eight miles 
from Leicester, there dwells a gentlewoman a kins- 
woman of mine, who the last Trinity Term 1639 
was at London, about some business in law, which 
much concern'd her ; and in her absence, the Finder 
of Dadlmgton, finding three of her geese innocently 
grazing upon the common, for to show the full 
power, force, virtue, and marrow of his office and 
authority, drave the geese into the pound or 
pindfold, and because they could procure no bail for 
their release, nor sureties for their true imprison- 
ment, he put all their three necks into a horselock, 
which engine and neck-fetter was so straight, close, 
and pinching, that the geese were all strangled : 
Now the question is whether Willy, Tilly (the 
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Finder so silly) were the cause of their deaths, or 
whether the geese did desperately cast away them- 
selves : all which I humbly refer to the discretion of 
the jury. 

But some readers may muse why I do write so 
much of Leicester, in this little book ; the reason is 
that I lay there from the 1 7 of July, to the 20 of 
August, which was five weeks, but in the mean 
space, I rode to Coventry, and return'd in a day to 
Leicester again, of Coventry I have little to say, but 
that it is a fair, famous, sweet, and ancient city, so 
walled about with such strength and neatness, as no 
city in England ras.y compare with it; in the walls 
(at several places) are 13 gates and posterns where- 
by to enter, and issue too and from the city : and on 
the walls are 18 strong defensible towers, which do 
also beautify it : in the city is a fair and delicate 
cross, which is for structure, beauty, and workman- 
ship, by many men accounted unmatchable in this 
kingdom : although my self with some others, do 
suppose, that oi Abingdon in Berkshire will match it, 
and I am sure the cross in Cheapside at London 
doth far out-pass it. I have been at this city four 
times, and have written of it before, and therefore at 
this time (my stay being so short there) I have but 
'little to say, only this that some are of opinion, that 
at the first it was called Coventry, from the French 
word Trey Covent, because there were founded three 
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cotivents, for three several Orders of Friars, namely, 
the Franciscan Friars, the Augustine Friars, and the 
Dominicans. It matters not much who erected the 
said foundations and convents, but it is certain, that 
the renowned King Henry the Eighth did suppress 
and demolish them, whose memories now is almost 
quite buried in their own ruins. Coventry is a county 
of itself, it hath been grac'd and dignified much by 
the grants and privileges given to it by former kings, 
as King Edward the Third, and King Henry the 
Sixth ; the Mayors name (at my being there, was 
Master Thomas Forrest a vintner) and Master 
Thomas Phineas sword-bearer there died at the 
beginning of the sessions (riiuch about the time of 
my being there) he was a man of that comely bulk 
and corpulency, that his coffin was a full yard wide at 
the shoulders, and it is said, that in his life time he 
could have been (at one meal) the consumption of a 
large shoulder of mutton : but he and his good 
stomach being both deceased, I left Coventry, 
because it was sessions time, and returned to my 
rendezvous at Leicester. 

The eleventh day of August I rode from 
Leicester to Nottingham, where I lodged at the sign 
of the Princes Arms ; but I was well entertained at 
the house of the Right Worshipful Sir Thomas 
Hutchinson Knight, himself and his good lady made 
me welcome, and did express their bounty to me in 
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good cheer and money : for the which I am heartily 
thankful. 

The town of Nottingham is seated on a hill, 
which hill is almost of one stony rock, or a soft kind 
of penetrable sandy stone ; it hath very fair 
buildings, many large streets, and a spacious market 
place ; a great number of inhabitants (especially the 
poorer sort) do dwell in vaults, holes, or caves, 
which are cut and digged out of (or within) the 
rock : so that if a man be destitute of a house, it is 
but to go to Nottingham, and with a mattock, a 
shovel, a crow of iron, a chizel, a mallet, and such 
instruments, he may play the Mole, the Coney, or 
the Pioneer, and work himself a hole, or a burrow, 
for him and his family : where, over their heads the 
grass and pasture grows, and beasts do feed ; fair 
orchards and gardens and their coverings, and cows 
are milked upon the tops of their houses. I was 
much befriended by Master Palmer the jailor there ; 
for he went with me, and showed me the (some- 
times) strong and defencible castle, but now much 
ruined : yet still there are many fair and sumptuous 
rooms in reasonable reparation and estate. On the 
lofty battlements of the said castle, there is a most 
spacious prospect round about : for from thence I 
could see the ,most stately Castle of Belvoyre or 
Bever Castle, which doth (as it self) belong to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Rutland; and nearer 
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hand, within three miles, I saw the ancient town of 
Gotham, famous for the seven sages (or wise men) 
who are fabulously reported to live there in former 
ages. 

In the aforesaid Castle of Nottingham, I was 
showed divers strange wonderful vaults, cut or hewn 
out of the rock, whereof one is said to be the place 
where David King of Scots was detained many years 
in captivity ;. where the said King, with his own 
hands (without any other instrument than the nails 
of his fingers) did with the said tools engrave and 
claw out the form of our Saviour's life, death and 
passion ; which work is there to be seen upon the 
walls. 

Also there is another vault or passage through 
the rock, whereby men may descend or ascend out, 
or into the castle ; which vault is called Mortimers 
Hole, through which hole (as report goes) the great 
Roger Mortimer, Earl of Wigmore, and Lord of 
Wallingford, had egress and regress to the Queen, 
wife to King Edward tho. Second, or the unfortunate 
Edward of Carnarvon. 

Thus having seen as much of Nottingham town 
and castle as is related ; on the twelfth of August, I 
rode to the ancient town of Derby ; on the thirteenth 
of Atigust I left Derby, with an intent to retire to 
Leicester ; but after I had rode half a mile, I met with 
an acquaintance of mine, who was travelling towards 
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the Peak in Z^^r^rshire, to a town called Wirks- 
wortk, and from thence to Chesterfield, I returned 
with him. The country is very mountainous, and 
many lead mines are found thereabouts : the best 
and most richestis called Dove Gany, within a mile or 
little more of Wirksworth (corruptly called Worts- 
worth) and two miles from thence are most dangerous 
ways, stony, craggy with inaccessible hills and 
mountains : the grounds there are lawful (as they 
told me) for any man to dig or mine in for lead, be 
they of what condition soever ; for the laws of 
mining is, that those that will adventure their 
labours shall have all the profits, paying the tenth part 
to the lord or landlord, of all the lead which they get. 
If it happen that they take pains, a year or two in 
sundry places to find a mine if their fortune be so 
hard. to find none (as it often falls out so) they do 
Avork all that while for nothing, and find themselves 
as they are able, and in the end their toil and labour 
is all lost : but if they do hit upon a good mine that 
doth hold out, and yield plentifully, then they may 
quickly enrich themselves (if they be good hus- 
bands.) I was told of a poor thatcher that left his 
trade, and venturing his time and pains, he found so 
rich a lead mine, that he would turn a gentleman, 
and he kept men in liveries, living at the rate of the 
expence of 100 pound a week : so that he supposing 
that leaden, golden world would never be ended. 
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took no care to save any thing, but after a while, the 
mine failed, and he spent that little which he had 
left in digging for more, could find none, so that for 
a conclusion, he forsook the Peak, and turned 
thatcher again. 

That part of the Peak, which is called the 
Devils Arse, is at or near a town named Castleton, or 
Castle Town, so styled from an ancient ruined castle 
on a hill, at the end of the town, it is 30 miles from 
Derby, the castle stands at the top of a hill, and 
under it is a cliff or riff in the said hill, which is as 
wide at the entrance as three barn doors, but being 
entered in it is enclosed again so narrow, that a man 
must stoop to pass further, but after that straight 
passage is past, there is rooms of incredible and 
wonderful greatness, with strange and intricate 
turnings, and windings, which no man can see 
without great store of lights, and by reason that 
those things are natural, and formed without any art 
or labour of man, and with all so dismal, horrid, 
dark and hideous, that place is osJ^'&dL^h'^ Devils Arse 
a Peak, at or upon which I have (according to my 
promise) given three jerks with my pen, at the latter 
end of this book. 

From thence I returned towards Leicester, 30 
miles, on the 15 of August, and lodged at a 
market town called Narbury, and the next day I 
came all tired and weary (both man and beast to 
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Leicester) and on the 20 day, I took my journey 64 
miles into Norfolk, to the famoys town of Lynv,, 
and three rniles from thence, at a village called 
Wooton,^ I was there well welcomed by Master 
Richard Miles, (to whom I am and niust be thankful 
brother in law) whose loving kindness to me was 
showed in such extraordinary manner, which because 
I cannot ejcpress, I will remain grateful with silence. 
Concerning, Lynvi, it is an excellent sea-town 
and strong port, it is gravely and peaceably 
governed by a rt^ayor, 1 2 aldermep, and a recorder. 
It hath been honoured by divers, but chiefly by 
Kipg Jghn 440 years since, and by King Henry the 
Third, the first gave them a fair gilt cup, which is 
there to be seen, 9.3 a witness of his Royal liberality : 
and who so will know more of L^nn, let theni go 
thither and look the records of the town, or else let 
tl^em read Master Camdens Britannia, or the painful 
lal^ours of Master yokn Speed. The truth is, mine 
host noble, was a noble host to nie, at whose hoijse, 
my brothers kipdred and friends, gaye me a friendly 
farewell. On Tuesday the 27 of August, from 
Lynn to Boston in Lincolnshire 24 miles, where I 
dined with the right Worshipful Sir Anthony 
Thomas Knight, from Boston I rode 14 miles to 
Horn Castle, where I lodg'd the 28 of August. 
But I crave pardon of the reader, for I had almost 
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forgotten a merry passage or two which happened in 
Norfolk, not far from Lynn ; and thus it was. 

At a place called Priors Thorns, near two 
towns, namely, Northbury and Sapham, there dwelt 
a man named Friar, who was rich in substance, but 
very poor and miserable in his conditions : belike he 
had read or heard of a play that was written 40 years 
since by Master Benjamin J^onson, the play is 
extant, and is called Every Man out of his Humour, 
in which play was acted and personated a miserly 
farmer, that had much corn in his barns, and did 
expect a scant or barren harvest, that through want 
and scarcity he might sell his corn at what dear 
rates he pleased, but (contrary to his wicked hopes) 
the harvest proved abundantly plentiful, wherefore 
he being in an extraordinary merry or mad vein, put 
himself to the charge of the buying a two penny 
halter, and went into his barn as secretly as he 
could, and putting the halter about his neck with a 
riding knot, he fastened the other end to a beam, 
and most neatly hang'd himself : But (as ill luck 
would have it) his man presently came into the barn, 
and espied his master so bravely mounted, the 
unlucky knave drew his knife and cut the halter, 
crying out for help as loud as he could, rubbing and 
chafing his master with all care and diligence to 
recover him to life again ; at the last he awakened 
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out of his trance and fetched a deep groan, began to 
stare and look about him ; and taking the end of the 
cut halter in his hand, his first words to his man was 
Sirrah, who did cut this, O Master (said the fellow) 
it was I that did it, and I thank God that I came in 
good time to do it, and I pray you to take God in 
your mind, and never more to hazard your soul and 
body in such a wicked manner : to which good 
counsel of the poor fellow, the caitiff replied, Sirrah, 
If you would be meddling (like a saucy busy rogue) 
you might have untied it, that it might have serv'd 
another, time, such an unthrifty rascal as thou will 
never be worth such a halter, it cost me two pence, 
and I will abate the price of it in thy quarters wages. 
And when the quarter day came, he did abate the 
said two pence, for the which the fellow would dwell 
no longer with him, but went and got him another 
service : This was acted really and lately at the 
place aforesaid, in imitation of that part in the play, 
of Every Man out of his Humour. \ 

After the said Friar had some hogs which were 
like to die of the murrain, which hogs he killed and 
powdered,^ and his wife, children, and family, as 
many as did eat of the pork, fell sick and died all : 
for the which the slave deserv'd a hanging, and a 
hangman, but he yet lives for some worse purpose. 

'In Act iii. sc. 2. — by Sordido. 
"Powdered, i.e., salted. 
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Concerning a pair of brewers, and a piece of 
justice. Another short Norfolk tale is not imper- 
tinent. There was one Master Fen a brewer at 
Fensham, and one Master Francis Dix a brewer at 
Sapham, this Dix was riding in the country amongst 
his customers (the innkeepers and victuallers) and 
he called for a pot of ale or beer as he rode by; 
(now that ale-house was a customer to Fen, as soon 
as Dix had drank, he asked who brewed that drink, 
to whom the hostess said, that Master Fen of 
Fensham brewed it ; well said Dix, I dare lay a 
wager, that I will give my mare but a peck of malt, 
and she shall piss better, drink than this ; at the last 
these words came to Fens hearing, for the which dis- 
paragement, he sued Dix, and recovered from him 
twenty pound damage, besides costs, at the Assizes 
last at Norwich 1639. And now to return to the 
narration of my travels, from whence I have 
digressed, since I lodged at Horn Castle in Lin- 
colnshire. 

From thence on the 18 of August, I rode 30 
miles to Barton upon Humber, and the next day 
(being Friday) I took a boat for myself, my squire, 
and my two palfreys, down to Hull, or Kingston 
upon Hull, the strength and situation of which town 
I have formerly written of :* and I had no new thing 

*IlU!J,, I IJave Forjif.rly Written of. — See Taylor's "A Very, 
Merry, Wherry, Ferry Voyage, or Yorke for my Monr;-, 1623." 
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there whereof to make any new relation : let it 
suffice, that it is absolutely accounted the strongest 
and most defensible town in the kingdom of 
England, and for good government inferior to none : 
I might speak somewhat of their good fellowship ; 
but my book would swell big with it, therefore I will 
pay them with thinking and thanking of them, both 
my old friends and new acquaintance all in general. 
The 31 of August I left Hull, and rode to 
Holden, 16 miles, and on the morrow I rode to 
Cowood Castle, to see the most Reverend Doctor 
Neale, the Lord Archbishop of York his Grace, 
whom in all humility I do acknowledge myself much 
, bound in duty daily to pray for, and remember him 
with unfeigned reverend thankfulness, not only for 
the undeserved favours and bounty which his Grace 
extended towards me now, but for many other 
former approvements of his Graces love and 
liberality, when his Grace liv'd near me at Win- 
chester House. At dinner with his Grace, I had the 
happiness to renew my acquaintance with the noble 
and worthy Knight Sir Francis Wortley, who most 
courteously invited and commanded me to visit him 
in my journey, of which more followeth. 

My humble thanks remembered to the right 
worthy worshipful Knight Sir Paul Neale, with his 
fair and virtuous lady, as also my grateful remem- 
brance to all my lords gentlemen and servants, to 
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whose loves and for whose friendships I shall ever 
acknowledge myself an engaged debtor. 

Thus having past the Sunday with my Lords 
Grace, and those other before named gentlemen. 
On Monday the second of September, I took my 
breakfast and my leave both of Cowood, and rode to 
York, where I visited the worthy Knight (my old 
acquaintance) Sir Arthur Ingram, with whom I 
thank his worship, I dined, and also had some other 
token of his love and bounty, for the which I remain 
thankful. 

Of York I have but little to say, though it be a 
great, a fair, and the second city in England, built 
989 years before our Saviours birth, by Ebranc 
King of this land, from whom the city is called 
Eboracensis, this Ebranc is said to have 21 wives, 
by whom he had 20 sons, and 70 \sic\ daughters : he 
reigned here- when as King Solomon reigned in 
y erusalem, he overran France, he builded Alclaid, 
or Dicmbritton in Scotland, he founded York, he 
erected a temple there, and therein plac'd a fiamine 
to Diana ; but after (in King Lucius time) Elutherius 
puU'd down the said idolatrous wooden temple, and 
displac'd \hG Jlamine, and caused the minster to be 
built in that magnificent manner of free stone, 
placing there an Archbishop ; Severus the Roman 
Emperor died there, and also there died the 
Emperor Flavins Valerizis Constantins (which some 
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call Chlorus) those that will know more of York, let 
them read Chronicles and larger volumes. 

The Lord Mayor of York was (at my being 
there, one Sir Roger Jaqiies Knight, a gentleman of 
approved wisdom and government : myself did not 
stay three hours, and mine host Master Corney at 
the Talbot, told me all the news which I heard 
there, which was a fellow, that (amongst other 
offenders) was the first that was hang'd, and the last 
that was cut down, and being put into the grave or 
pit, with his fellows, when the earth was cast upon 
them, he began to stir and recover ^ife, and was 
returned to the gaol is now there living, and able to 
report truly what hanging is. Probatum est. 

From York I rode after dinner to Tadcaster, 
and so to a place called Kidell, where at_^a poor ale- . 
house I was glad of entertainment, and had the 
company of a tinker who made pretty music with his 
Banbury kettle-drum, there was also with him two 
drovers and 35 hogs, which were to be driven on the 
morrow seven miles further to Leeds market, this 
good lodging and company, I passed the night with 
all, and on the morrow I rode to the town of 
Leeds ; of which town I must say somewhat. This 
town is (for the bigness of it) one of the most 
populous towns in England, it hath in it above 
12,000 people, and having but one church there, it 
was not half capable to receive so great a congrega- 
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tion, they were extremely thronged and dangerously 
crowded (especially in the heat of summer, or sultry 
contagious weather) that the most part of the people 
were enforced either to go two or three miles several 
ways to other village churches, or else to stay at home 
and want the hearing of Gods word, and the means 
of their salvation. The care and consideration of 
these grievances entered into the pious mind of one 
Master John Harrison gentleman there, (now 
living) so that God opened his heart, that of his 
own proper costs he caused a church to be built 
(though it have but the name of a chapel) which is 
so large, that it will contain 4000 people, it is so 
neatly compacted and framed, with exquisite art of 
carving and masonry, with painting, gilding, polish- 
ing, embellishing, and adorning, with a most stately 
roof, a fair lofty tower or steeple, a sweet ring of 
bells ; besides the admirable and costly joiners and 
carvers workmanship in the font, pulpit pews, 
chancel, communion-board, and all other things and 
ornaments for the decent adornment of such a house 
consecrated and dedicated to the Service of God. I 
do absolutely affirm, that neither the church or the 
founder hath any fellows to be found. 

This chapel is called by the name of Saint 
John Evangelist, it hath a fair churchyard for 
burials, well and strongly walled about, and at the 
west end of the churchyard, the said gentleman hath 
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founded a fair alms-house, and therein placed 21 
poor aged people ; also he hath founded and 
finished a fair school house, for the instruction of 
youth, and a fine sweet street he hath built on both 
sides in a uniform and fair manner, with houses : 
the rents whereof are for the maintenance of the 
alms-houses, the school, and reparations of the church 
to the end of the world. And I leave this worthy- 
founder to God for a blessing and to the world, for 
imitation. 

From Leeds I went to Wakefield, where if the 
valiant Pindar had been living, I would have played 
Don Quixot's part and challenged him; but being it 
was so happy that he was dead, I passed the town 
in peace to Barnsley, and so to Worthy, to Sir 
Francis Worthy's ancient house. The entertain- 
ment which himself, his good lady, and his most fair 
and hopeful daughter gave me there, as I never did 
or can deserve, so I never shall be able to requite, 
to talk of meat, drink, money, and free welcome for 
horse and man, it were but a mere foolery for me to 
begin, because then I should run myself into a 
labyrinth, out of which I should hardly find the way: 
Therefore to his worship, my humble thanks re- 
membered, and everlasting happiness wished both 
to him, and all that is his. Yet I cannot forbear to 
write a little of the further favour of this noble 
knight. Upon the fourteenth of September after- 
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noon, he took horse with me, and his lady and 
daupfhter in their coach, with some other servants 
on horseback ; where three miles we rode over rocks 
and cloud-kissing mountains, one of them is so high, 
that (in a clear day) a man may from the top thereof 
see both the minsters or cathedral churches, York 
and Lincoln, near 60 miles off us : and as it is to be 
supposed. That when the Devil looked over Lincoln, 
as the Proverb is (that he stood upon the moun- 
tain) or near it : Sir Francis brought me to a lodge, 
the place is called Wharncliff, where the keeper 
dwells, who is his man, and keeps all this woody, 
rocky, stony, vast wilderness under him, for there 
are many deer there, and the keeper were an ass if 
he would want venison, having so good a master. 

Close to the said lodge, is a stone in burthen at 
the least 100 cart loads, the top of it is four square 
(by nature) and about 1 2 yards compass, it hath three 
seats in the form of chairs, made by art (as it were 
in the front of the rock) wherein three persons may 
easily sit, and have a view and goodly prospect over 
large woods, towns, corn-fields, fruitful and pleasant 
pastures, valleys, rivers, deer, neat, sheep, and all 
things needful for the life of man : contained in 
thousands of acres, and all (or the better part, 
belonging to that noble Knights ancestors, and 
himself Behind the stone is a large inscription, 
engraven, where in an ojd character is described the 
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ancient memory of the Worthy s (the progenitors to 
Sir Francis now living) for some hundreds of years, 
who were lords and owners of the said lands and 
demains which he now holds as their right heir. 
About a bow shoot from thence (by the descent of 
many rungs of a ladder) his worship brought me to 
a cave or vault in the rock, wherein was a table with 
seats, and turf cushions round, and in a hole in the 
same rock, was three barrels of nappy liquor, thither 
the keeper brought a good red deer pie, cold roast 
mutton, and an excellent shoeing-horn of hanged 
Martimas beef; which cheer no man living would 
think such a place could afford : so after some merry 
passages and repast, we returned home. 

On the fifth of September, I hired a guide, and 
rode to Halifax 16 miles, the ways were so rocky, 
stony, boggy and mountainous, that it was a days 
journey to ride so short a way. At Halifax I saw 
the fatal Engine, wherewith they do behead pilfering 
thieves, which Sir Francis Worthy told me was set 
upon this occasion following. 

This town of Halifax hath (for time out of 
mind) liv'd and subsisted by the rich and laudable 
trade of clothing, and often times their clothes were 
stolen from the tenterhooks, (or tenters) whereupon 
the King (then reigning) upon their humble suit had 
privilege granted to the town for ever : That if a 
thief were taken either of these three ways, which is. 
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hand-napping, back-bearing, or tongue-letting, that is 
either about to steal, or car'rying it away, or confessing^ 
that then the party offending (after trial by a jury 
of townsmen) if the goods, be it cloth, cattle, or 
whatsoever is valuable, is judg'd to have their heads 
struck off with the said Engine, without any assize 
or sessions. Now the Engine is two high pieces of 
tioiber, an ell or yard asunder, fixed and closed on 
the top, with a cross piece like a gallows ; in the 
inner sides of the two standing pieces are two 
gutters, and on the top (or cross piece) is a pulley 
through which they do put a small line or rope, a^d 
fastening it to another heavier piece of wood of lop 
weight (in which they do fix the sharp-edge tool) 
then they do pull or hoist up the said weight, and 
the stolen goods is brought to the place of execution 
with the malefactor ; now the one end of the rope is 
made fast to a pin or stake, which being cut, the 
Engine falls so ponderously and speedily, that it 
severs the head from the body in a moment, but 
there is no man will or must cut the line, but the 
owner of the stolen goods, which if he do, he hath 
all again : if he will not cut it, then he must lose all, 
and it is employed to some charitable uses ; by 
which means the thief escapes ; and this is Halifax 
law. 

The sixth day I left Halifax, and rode over 
such ways as are past comparison or amending, for 
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when I went down the lofty mountain called Black- 
stone Edge^ I thought myself with my boy and horses 
had been in the land of Breakneck, it was so steep 
and tedious, yet I recovered 12 niiles to Rochdale, 
and then I found smooth way to Manchester, and 
to Sandy Lane; end 13 miles; and to Chester \\ 
niiles, which was the furthest place of my tedious 
travel. 

For my short stay at Chester (which was but 
one day and two nights, I had good and friendly 
entertainment, of many Gentlemen, to whom I must 
rest thankful, especially to the worshipful Master 
Alderman Edwards, and to Master Wright and his 
Wife. It was my fortune to see .and rejoice at the 
sight of the Noble, Right Honourable -Earl and 
Knight of the Renowned Order of Saint George, 
William Earl of Derby : and although I have no 
relation to his Lordship or acquaintance with him, 
yet for the reverend respect which I do owe and 
bear to Nobility, it did me good to see so grave and 
honourable a peer. 

The city of Chester, is of ancient erection and 
fame, it was the Royal Seat of Kings, and there are 
yet some ruins left of the memorable Palace of King 
Edgar, to which manion the said King was rowed 
in a barge by eight captives (or tributary kings from 
Saint yohns) on the river of Dee, which river there 
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is spoiled and impeached by a bank of stones all 
over it, only for the employment of a mill or two, 
which river other ways would be both passable and 
profitable to the whole country, for many miles, for 
the carriage of goods in boats and barks. Chester 
it self is a fair city four square, well walled, with an 
old ruined castle, which hath been a strong fabric, 
but now a gaol, the streets are spacious, the buildings 
sumptuous, and so contrived, that four or five men 
may walk in the most parts of a breast, dry from the 
injury of rain, or any falling weather ; it is gravely 
and peaceably governed by a mayor and his 12 
brethren, it hath four gates and three posterns, 
goodly churches, and chiefly painful and learned 
preachers. And so much for Chester. 

Only a merry tale, of a late true business which 
happened there ; There dwelt a bricklayer, a good 
workman (but a good husband) whose name was 
John Tilly, who had the good hap to spend all that 
he got in his lifetime, except two sons and one 
daughter : And being sick and in his death-bed, 
there came a poor neighbour to visit him, whom he 
desired to make or write his last Will and Testament; 
the poor man (having ink and paper) asked him 
what he should write ? 

Quoth honest John Tittle, my estate is but little, 
bid T pray thee write thus. 
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IMPRIMIS, I give and bequeath to my wife 
(for her solace and comfort) my little dog, 
for it is a pretty nimble active cur, and 
will make her some sport that may delight her, and 
put the grief of my death out of her sad remembrance. 

Item, I give and bequeath to m,y eldest son John, 
all my working tools belonging to my trade of brick- 
laying, which as he may use, may be as available to 
him, as they have been to me, and this is the sum of 
my Will. 

His youngest son standing by, said, father have 
you nothing to give me ? Yes son (quoth he) I had 
almost forgotten thee, but I will leave thee somewhat. 

Item,, I give and bequeath to my son George seven 
foot of ground under the gallows. 

Good father take comfort (said George) for my 
hope is that you will recover, and live to enjoy that 
legacy your self. 

Then the daughter prayed him to give her 
somewhat whereby she might remember his fatherly 
love, yes, quoth he, I pray write. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my only daughter a 
whores conditions and qualities, which as she may use 
them, she may live in such estate, and fame that she 
may be mistaken for a gentlewoman. 

Lastly, I do make and ordain my neighbour here, 
my full Executor : and for his pains for writing my 
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Will, I do give him and his heiress male for ever, an 
old shoeing-horn. 

The ninth of September I turned my back upon 
Chester, (almost without taking leave) and rode 1 5 
miles to Nantwich, the tenth I rode to Stone and to 
Lichfield, 32 miles. 

Of the ancient town of Lichfield I can say 
nothing (by reason of my short stay) only there is a 
fair and curious old cathedral church or minster. 

And the town hath that privilege (as mine host 
told me) that they can draw and hang one another, 
and never trouble any other judge, assize or sessions. 

The eleventh I rode to Fazeley, Abersom, 
Hinckley and Dadlington, eighteen miles, where all 
weary and almost worn out with age and travel, I 
rested until Saturday the fourteenth of September, 
and then rode eight miles to my brother Miles, at 
my old welcome lodging at Leicester. 




News frotti Hell, with a ihort 

description of the Hell 

at Westminster. 




\OTfrom that Hell where souls tormented 
lie 
In endless death, and yet shall never die. 
Where gnashing cold, commixed with 
flames still burning, 
Where s entrance free, but never 'batk ■retur- 
ning : 
Where nought but horror, fiends, and tor-ments dwell. 
I bring no news from, that accursed Hell'; 
Yet mine own merits are of such low- f rice. 
To bar m,e from Celestial Paradise, 
And sink me in that horrid Lake infernal. 
But that my hope and faith is fixt supernal. 
The Hell / write of is well kfiown to be 
A place of pleasure, and for all m,en free. 
Where wretched Ghosts are not in torm-enis staid. 
For all the pains upon the purse is laid. 
To find this Hell you need not travel far, 
' Tis understood the high Exchequer bar 
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At Westminster, and those who thither venter, 

Do not ^ive Cerberus a sop to enter, 

For Charons fury, you need never fear it, 

(Although ten thousand do land somewhat near it) 

Within this Hell is good content and quiet. 

Good entertainment, various sorts of diet. 

Tables a score at once, in sundry places. 

Where hungry mouths fall to, and say short Graces, 

And then (in some sort) I may parallel 

This earthly Hell, with the infernal Hell. 

Hot swell' ring vapours, pots, and cauldrons boiling. 

Great vehement fires, with roasting, stewing, broiling ; 

The cooks & scullions, all besmear' d and smook'd. 

And in their masters grease well stew'd & soak'd, 

And had the Devil a stomach unto it. 

The cook himself is not the rawest bit. 

Like as th' infernal Hell doth entertain 

All comers, so this Hell doth not refrain 

To give free welcome unto every one 

If money fail not, there's excepted none. 

This Hell is govern d by a worthy Duke, 

That Pluto like, his under fiends rebuke. 

There the tormenting tapster is controll'd. 

If courteously he Nick not (as he should) 

He must attend at every knock and rap. 

His reverend ju^ deck'd with a frothy cap. 

He fills and empts, and empts and fills again 

Like Sisyphus, he toils, but not sq vain, 
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Like Danaus daughters, taking tip, and spilling, 
Hes always emptying, and he's never filling. 
Thtther the Counsellor for comfort comes 
To nnce his toiling tongue, ond was his gums. 
The Client having Tityus empty maw 
(Hts guts tormented with the Vidture Law) 
He coming to this Hell may find relief. 
Of comfortable plum, broth, and roast beef; 
There, for your solace you may feed upon 
Whole seas of pottage, hot as Phlegethon, 
And midst those seas, by art, the cooks hath laid 
Small Isles ofm,utton, which you may invade 
With stomach, knife and spoon, or tooth and nail, 
With these, the victory you cannot fail. 
Therefore this earthly Hell is easier far, 
Then were the miserable damned are, 
There s no redemption from that black Abyss, 
And here regress, as well as egress is. 
Therefore they falsely do mistake the story 
To call this Hell, which is btit Purgatory, 
For heres no Thraldom, from this place you may 
Get present freedom, if the shot you pay. 



Here followeth three Satyrical Lashes or 

Jerks, given with the/^» of 

the Author, at or upon 

the Devil's Arse 

a Peak. 



■i 



ENS, are most dangerozcs tools, •more sharp 
by odds 
Than swords, and cut more keen than whips 
or rods, 
Therefore (most high and mighty Duke of Dis) 
Commander where the lake Avernus is, 
Great Lord of Limbo, Styx, and Phlegethon, 
Of Tartarus, Gehenna, Acheron, 
Most potent Monarch of black Erebus, 
Prince of the triple-headed Cerberus, 
Sole Emperor, of Darkness, and dark works. 
Master Heretics, Infidels and Turks, 
Arch-flamine of hot Tophets smouldering flames. 
King of Cocy tus, and tJi infernal streams 
Earl of Errors, and cliief Dominator 
Of all sins done, by earth air, land, or water, 
Viscotmt, and Baron of large Barathrum, 
Since I have lived to come so near your Bum 
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As is your wicked worships Arse a Peake, 
Though some men thhzk my Muse is all too weak ; 
I with my pen do mean to yerk and ferk ye, 
And (as I promisd) with three jerks will jerk ye. 
I know that many fools will jeer and frump, 
That I durst come so near the Devil's rump. 
And lash with my poor pen satyrical, 
This great Don Diego Diabolical : 
But I would have him and his friends to know, ' 
I jeer him not, for all his bug-bare show : 
' Tis known that he, and all that him attend. 
To any Poet never was a friend : 
And therefore now I daring him oppose. 
And jerk his hellish Majesty in Prose. 



ILTHOUGH you (great master of the 
hot-house) Don sel de Lucifer, have on 
the earth in all places and countries 
many multitudes of damnable sons, friends, and 
servants, to oppose me and take your part, yet I 
being come so near your Podex, must jerk your 
breech with my satyre pendragonly goose quill, you 
know that reproof is as ill taken as correction by the 
ungracious. Therefore although you are so bad 
that you are quite past any mending, yet your 
graceless Majesty may be lawfully touch'd by 
reprehending ; you have been a cheater ever since 
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the Creation, and in that art of Cozening, you first 
cheated your self of everlasting happiness, and 
gained thereby perpetual perdition, and ever since 
you have play'd Hocus Pocus, and with your tricks, 
Sleights,, and juggling Legerdemain, done your best 
to draw all the whole race of mankind after you into 
your kingdom of Cimerian Tenebrosity ; you taught 
our first Parents Infidelity, Pride, Disobedience 
and Lying, which qualities of theirs are so naturally 
descended to us, that (by your industrious instiga- 
tion) we do continually shew (by our lives and 
conversations) of what house we came. By their 
example of believing too much in you, we are grown 
incredulous in things which most concerns our better 
and best of being, and we ai-e so inur'd and practised 
in lying, (by your inspiration being the father of lies) 
that we are doubtful to believe one another. And 
yet (like the Cretans) with long use and custom, we 
do many times believe our own lies to be true. 

May it please your infernal Hell-hood to take 
into your execrable consideration, that you were the 
first inventor of the most ignoble Science of Offence, 
you taught Cain the Imbrocado, and showed him 
how to murder his Brother, and from that time to this, 
the Art of Murdering, Killing and Cutting Throats 
hath been universally and perfectly learned and 
practised. You have been the inventer of all 
manner of destroying weapons, from the high degree 
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of the Welsh-hook, to the lower descent of the 
Tailor's Bodkin ; and in these later times you (with 
the help of a Friar) have devised a burning, smoul- 
dering, most Hellish and undefencible mischief that 
murders men by heaps, (and with a powder) can 
blow whole Kingdoms into the Firmament ; and for 
the innumerable Engines that are daily used and cast 
for such uses, your most high and Imperial maledic- 
tion have declared yourself an excellent Artist, from 
the double Cannon to the ^/aferGun-mines,, Counter- 
mines, Petards, Granadoes, Fire-works, Wild-fire, and 
the Devil and all do continually seek and work the 
destruction of miserable mankind. You are a great 
traveller, and will take the pains to compass the 
whole earth to find just man, on purpose to do him 
mischief, but for a crew of common Drunkards, 
Rascals, Bawds and Whores, you know you need not 
wet your foot to seek them, they are your own 
already, and by your good will, you would fill Hell 
so full, that Heaven should have but a few. 

And so let that pass for one and 
the first Jerk. 

fECONDLY, you know that there is but 
one narrow way to happiness, and many 
ways to your Zona Torrida, Fri^ida, 
(for all those large ways do meet in one at the last. 
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and bring poor souls into your pestiferous purse net) 
some go by the way of Sodom, to find out your most 
damnable Mansion, some by the way of Incest, some 
by Adultery, some by Fornication (for they say you 
are the Master of the Honourable and Worshipful 
Company, and Brother-hood of the Fornicators) in 
which regard you are a great friend to Parators and 
Panders. You shew'd Cham the way how to deride 
his father, by which example a company of 
Ckammists, have ever since practised not only to 
mock, scoff, and abuse their natural parents, but also 
to contemn, rail and revile against Kings and Princes, 
who are the Royal Fathers of Terrestrial Govern- 
ment, and further to despise, slight, and libel 
agg,inst the most Reverend Fathers, the Stewards 
and painful Dispensers of the spiritual food of 
Eternity; you directed Corah and his Complices 
the high road-way to murmer ; Ahithophel to give 
wicked counsel, and Absalom to rebel and usurp ; 
you shewed Joab the way to treachery, Achan 
to steal. Jobs wife to abuse her husband, from 
whom the most part of women (like apt scholars) 
are very expert in that kind of miserable mystery. 
You put Gehazi into the high-way of taking a bribe, 
and it is too well known what a wicked number of 
followers he hath had of all degrees, from the Sceptre 
to the swain, from the black gown to the buckrum 
bag. You directed Nabal (who Anagrammatized 
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or read backward is . Labari) to be as churlish as a 
hog, from whom miserable Dives hath perfectly 
learned the way to true misery, you taught Nimrod 
the way to tyrranize and enclose and encroach upon 
Land and Territories, which hath been the bounding, 
mounding, and curtailing of Commons. The raising 
of ambition. Pride, Voluptuousness, and such earthly 
virtues of accursed greatness, and to the Almighty 
making of Beggars. You tie fast the rich mans 
purse, and let loose the poor mans curse, you in- 
structed Pharaoh, Senacherib, and Rabshakeh in the 
way of blasphemy, and from those Hellish presidents, 
their wickedness is daily impiously imitated, Shi- 
mei was one of your Anathema profound 
scholars, and from you he learned to curse the 
Lord's Anointed extempore : once (as I have read) 
you were so addicted to peace and unity that you 
made Herod and Pilate friends, who were hate- 
ful enemies, but afterwards your Hypocrisy 
was found, that it was your plot to destroy 
innocence ; you made Demas to forsake the truth, 
and embrace the world (your wicked sister :) you 
have never been unprovided of a kennel of Whores, 
Queans, and Concubines, to tempt and draw the 
wisest men to folly, and for him that is most strong 
(in his own opinion) you have always one darling 
sin or other to fit his disposition, constitution, 
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inclination, or humour, that like a Daliah shall 
weaken him, or quite overthrow him. 

And this shall suffice for the 
second Jerk. 



jHIRDLY and lastly, you know that your 
end draws nigh, and therefore now you 
rave, rage, and are more mad than ever 
you were, you know that after Doomsday, that you 
shall have no more power over Mortals, then you 
shall be for ever chained in your den like a dog in a 
kennel ; and therefore now you with all double 
diligence, do endeavour to do your best to do your 
worst, and as much as in you lieth, you draw us 
from bad to worse, and from worse to worse. The 
Hypocrite (by your enticement) doth vizard all his 
villany, with the mask or veil of virtue ; he follows 
the steps of Ananias and Saphira to a hair, he with 
his sour look shrouds a lofty mind. You have 
scattered pride into as many shapes as Proteus, so 
that a proud fashion hunter (if either money or 
credit will furnish him) will transform himself into as 
many forms as you can do ; our roarers (who by 
your pestiferous favour are styled the damn'd crew) 
are so given to most unhallowed meditations, that 
they lie a bed almost till dinner .time, to study new 
oaths, to vent at this Ordinary, at bowls, cock-fight- 
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ing, horse-race, whore-house, or any other place of 
gentleman-like or noble exercise, and as you have 
taught them to swear without fear, so they do often 
forswear without shame : although sometimes they 
hazard their ears, as they do their souls. You set 
bad projectors (and unprofitable) a work, as thick as 
crab-lice or caterpillers, and it is no doubt but you 
will deal so justly with them, that you will pay them 
their wages, and after you have set them agog (with 
a vengence) to do injury with a mischief You are 
so skilful in Physic, that you have made too many 
believe that the loss of a Maiden-head is an 
approved and speedy medicine for the green sick- 
ness. Poets, Painters (and some few Courtiers) you 
have so well taught that they can flatter most 
artifically with pen, picture, and by word of mouth. 
It is long of you that what ever the choplin 
and the chaplain hath, yet the thin-cheek'd chiplin 
hath nothing at all. I know a poor Curate that 
comes and goes a mile every Sunday, be it winter 
or summer, all manner of weathers, sometimes wet 
to the skin, and preaches once a week (on Sundays) 
for bare five pound a year, the Tithe being valued at 
sixty pound per annum, so that the miserable 
stipend or hireling wages, will hardly buy wood to 
make a fire for him when he comes home to dry 
him ; when he is through wet. This is your work 
(Monsieur Diabola) for it is your inspiration to put 
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such wrangling spirits into Impropriators, that for 
the not paying off a tenth pudding or a tithe egg the 
Law must take his course. You have brought the 
Schismatical Separatist to be as unconformable as 
yoiir self, for (like you) they cannot bide the Cross 
or the sign of it (if it be not upon money) and 
you have made them as unmannerly as your self, for 
they will not move a hat, or bow a knee at the name 
of our Saviour, and they are wax'd as slovenly as 
you can make them, for they hate clean linen, and 
all order, neatness and decency in the church ; And 
you have long practised a politic slight, which is, 
that when a Reverend Pastor is painfully, and 
carefully preaching to his audience, instructing them 
how to avoid your snares and traps ; then you are so 
angry and impatient when you are told of your 
faults, and hear your damnable devices laid open, 
that you could afford to pull the preacher out of the 
pulpit by the ears, or to tear him in pieces, but that 
he is so happy that you have no power over him : 
your inveterate malice being limited, curb'd, and 
snaffled by an unresistable High and Omnipotent 
power, and he very well understands and knows in 
whose service he is, and whose embassage he 
delivers, and therefore is so valiant that he neither 
fears or cares a rush for you ; which your imperial 
malevolence perceiving, you have another trick for 
him, which is to lull the people asleep, (of which 
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number many times the best of the Parish are some) 

by which means you do debar them of what they 

should hear, and in the mean time, the Preacher 

speaks to the bare walls. And I am persuaded that 

is against your will, that there is any good Preacher 

living, and seeing they do live (in despite of you) 

and that by their care and industry they do now and 

then violently pluck a soul from you, in revenge 

thereof you chiefly seek their confusion, either by 

war, slander, or starving them through want of 

means. Yet this much may be spoken as one of 

your good parts, which is, that you were never 

known to be drunk, and though you never walk 

uprightly, yet you never stumbled, you were never 

so fox'd but you knew the way home (and the truth 

is, you are so bold, that you would make every place 

your homej the Court, the City, the Country, the 

Palace, the Castle, the Cottage, and the Church and 

all, you are so audacious either to enter them by 

force, or else to insinuate and sneak into them by 

craft and subtilty. And though you are no 

drunkard, yet you do love the whole Rabble of them 

so well, that you are unwilling to lose one of them 

all, but my hope is better. For if they leave it, and 

mend their manners as they should do, the Devil the 

one of them you are like to have. You have the art 

to make great Scholar to learn Retrograde, for if a 

man be never so good a Grammarian, and hath Greek 
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and Latin as perfect as Homer or Virgil, yet (if he 
be married) you do too often teach his wife the way 
to read him backward, Hke an Hebrician, and 
though he be never so well skill'd in learned 
Volumes, and the Seven liberal arts, yet she puts him 
again into his Horn-book. You have so much 
Devotion in you, that you do assist those Brethren 
that do pray zealously, that they may be disobedient 
with a safe Conscience, and you make them so stout 
and valiant that some of them are more able to do 
more service in a white sheet then the honestest 
man in the whole shire can do. You know that the 
Projector would be an honest man if he did not keep 
company with himself, therefore you might do 
somewhat to be talked of, if you would separate 
him. It is a scurvy fashion of your devising, that 
wise men in russet, must reverence and stand bare 
to silken fools ; but to conclude, you have gotten 
such a freedom that you have a finger in all trades, 
and an oar in every mans boat, nor was there ever 
any bad thought, word or deed, imagined, spoken, 
or committed since the Creation, but you were at 
the middle and both ends of it : and I do remember 
that I have read ho^i^r once you bragged, boasted 
and promised to give all the Kingdoms of the world 
to be worshipped, and afterwards you were in that 
poor roguish case, that you were fain to ask leave 
to take possession of a silly hog. In which manner 
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of vain-glorious ostentation, bragging and boasting, 
the most part of men are expert, and to promise 
much, and to perform nothing is, so easy a lesson 
of your teaching, that many great men are more 
ready and perfect in it than in their Pater nosier. 
And now you Grand Master of mischief, you 
may truss up your hose, for at this time my pen 
is worn blunt, my inkhorn dry and my self weary 
with jerking, where correction is in pain, and no 
possibility of no amendment. 

Thus after the expense of much money, 

and ten weeks time, having riden 645 

miles (of sundry measures and 

sizes) all weary and almost 

money-less, I returned to 

London on Friday 

the twentieth of 

September, 

1639. 



FINIS. 
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TFfE LAMENTABLE COMPLAINTS QF 

HOP THE BREWER AND KILCALF 

THE BUTCHER., 

Hop. 

!HAT neighbour Kilcalf, who would have 
thought to meet you here, what good 
news is there stirring in London I pray 
can you tell ? 
Kilcalf. News Mr. Hop, there is great 
store such as it is, but none I am sure that is 
good for you or me. 

Hop. I hope Mr. Kilcalf there is none will 
prove hurtful to us. 

Kilcal. Yes truly neighour there is ill news- for 
us. 

Hop. I pray my good friend let me hear all the 
news whatsoever it be. 

Kilcal. Why ? I will tell you. Sir, since you 
are so inquisitive : There is A- Bell (and one of the 
greatest in the Town) lately fallen from Aldermary 
Church, and some say it is burst all in pieces. 
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Hop. Well Sir what can this hurt you or me ? 
but say this Bell be broke, it may be new cast and 
hanged and all will be well again. 

Kilcal. Very right Sir, and this may be done 
with little charge, and besides there are ropes 
provided already; there are three generous Vintners 
in the Parish that have promised to defray the 
whole charge. 

Hop. The Vintners may afford it neighbour, I 
hear they pay no Tunnage now the wine Patent is 
put down, but pray what is the news you speak off ? 

Kilcal. Why, have you not heard of the 
restraint that was lately set forth by the Parliament, 
whereby all Cooks and Tapsters and many other 
professions are forbidden to dress meat and draw 
drink on Sundays ? 

Hop. Indeed I have heard that some such 
thing was intended, but I never heard that it was in 
black and white until this hour, I hope there is no 
such thing, is there neighbour, are you sure ? 

Kilcal. Sure say you ! Am I sure that ever I 
knocked down an ox and cut his throat on a Sunday 
morning think you ? s'foot shall I not believe my 
own eyes ? 

Hop. I would they had been out, so thou 
hadst not lived to see this chance. 

Kil. Nay now neighbour I must tell you, you 
are some what too bitter, did you not promise to 
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hear me whatsoever it were, and seeing you are so 
hot, farewell. 

Hop. Nay good neighbour stay, I 'Cry thee 
heartily mercy, it was my passion which made me so 
much forget myself, but if this be true. 

Kil. If me no ifs, tis true as I tell you. 

Hop. Why then what will become of us ? 

Kil. Truly I know not, we must e'en shut up 
our doors, and never so much as take leave of our 
Landlords. 

Hop. As I am an honest man, you and I are 
both of a mind, you have spoke my own thoughts, 
for I am sure if I tarry till quarter day, my Land- 
lord will provide me a house gratis, I should be 
very unwilling to accept of his kindness, and he to 
my knowledge, was always very forward to do such 
a curtesy to the worst debtor he had. 

Kil. Truly Master Hop, I am not so much 
engaged to my Land-lord for his love, as you to 
yours ; but this I am sure there is a Grazier dwelling 
in this part that hath my hand (down upon a piece 
of sheepskin) not for my honesty, but for some 
certain money which I owe him, and if I do not 
wisely prevent him, I know not which of the 
Counters I am like to keep my Christmas in. 

Hop. I pray Master ^z7t«//can you prevent him ? 

Kil. Why, I'll show him the bag, I'll run man,, 
dost understand me ? 
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Hop. Yes very well, but I believe that he had 
rather you would show him his money, and then he 
would understand you. 

Kil. But by his favour he shall not understand, 
nor stand under any money of mine if I can keep it 
from him. 

Hop. But I pray tell me, how came you so 
much in debt ? did you use to trust your, customers 
for your meat ? I beleive you dealt with them for 
ready money, did you not ? 

Kil. Truly Sir I was forced to trust some 
times when my customers had not money to pay 
me : There was one master Rule roast a Cook that 
owed me almost one hundred pounds, who no 
sooner heard of this strict command against selling 
of meat on Sundays, but he hanged a padlock on 
the door and away went Pilgarlick. I cannot hear 
of my Gentleman since his departure, nor do I ever 
look to receive my money now. 

Hop, Now, why not now ? 

Kil. Because I do never look to see him 
again, but put the case he should ever come again, 
he would never be able to pay me without he were 
suffered to sell meat on Sundays in service 
time. 

Hop. Why ? is it impossible for Cooks to get 
money on the week days ? I know no reason but 
why they may as well as on the Sundays. 
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Kil. Yes Sir, tis very possible, but I will tell 
you what I have observed in some of these Cooks. 
You should have a Cook that upon Sundays would 
dress twice so much meat as upon any other day, 
and sell it three times as dear ; for Sir his door 
shall stand open all the service time, and any body 
may be suffered to come in (the Church wardens 
excepted) and he that calls for any of his roasted 
beef, hath it weighed to him - by the ounce, or at 
least one would think it so by the thin slices, which 
he with much policy carveth from the spit ; and so 
by this his policy he will make you eighteen pence 
of that which (on any other day) he would take 
eight pence for, and greet you with a welcome 
into the bargain, but those days are now past and 
therefore I despair of ever seeing my money. 

Hop. I am just in your case, did you not know 
Nick Froth the Tapster at the Bell ? he was a man 
that used his customers as your Cook used his, for 
in service time on Sundays you should have him 
draw his beer out at a penny a demi can, or a half 
pint; besides the witty knave had an excellent faculty 
in frothing, he would get as much in drawing half a 
barrel on a Sunday as he should by a whole barrel 
on any other day ; and for his Indian smoke he sold 
that as dear as Apothecaries do their Ambergreece : 
I seeing him in this hopeful thriving way, trusted 
him .with a hundred and fifty barrels of Beer, in 
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hope (though) I should have had my money 
before this time, but he being debarred of- this 
privilege, I utterly despair of payment, and so by 
this and many others such like debtors I am like to 
be undone, and therefore I'll not stay in England. 

Kil. Then let us both return to London and 
gather up as many of our debts as we can, to bear 
our charges in our journey. If we can but once get 
cross the great pond, we may with confidence 
outface our Creditors, our days of payment draw 
near, therefore let us make good use of our time that 
we have to tarry. 



Come le(s away, and if the wind sit right. 
We'll be at Dover by to morrow at night. 



FINIS 
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THE COUNTRYMAN'S CARE AND THE 
CITIZEN'S FEAR 

IN THESE DANGEROUS AND TROUBLESOME TIMES. 




Citizen. 
lIlLL met Countryman, what is the best 
news that the Country doth afford at 
this time ? 

Count. Alas sir ? I wonder you 
should so earnestly enquire news of me, that 
live in the Country, whenas we receive all 
our news from you. I confess, you did prevent me, 
therefore I pray, what is the best news in the City ? 
Citiz. Alas ! the ambiguous rotation of the 
World is very mutable, nothing is constant, nothing 
durable, but all things do precipitate themselves 
most strangely in a mutual levity. 

Count. This news is hard indeed : for I did 
expect better in regard that I have a Son, truly a 
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pretty scholar (as his Master tells me) and of a 
hopeful expectation, whose preferment I intend to 
raise (God willing). Therefore I beseech you (if 
you can) instruct me, what way I may settle him in. 

Citis. What can he understand the Latin 
tongue or how far hath he proceeded therein ? 

Count. Truly sir he is past his Propribus qucB 
■maribus and his Asse in prczsentibus too I'll assure 
you ; yea, and he can read any Chapter in the Bible 
very punctifully, and withal he hath read to Master 
Practise on the Piety, and many other Godly books 
I thank God for it, who hath endued him with so 
much grace : Therefore because he is come to some 
knowledge now, I would willingly bring him up 
to some Scholar-ship : what think you Sir, if I 
should send him to the University ? 

Citiz. Sir I commend your sedulity herein : but 
I have often heard, and withal I know by 
experience, that the University is much polluted, 
and contaminated with Popish superstitions, which if 
your son should be seduced into, perhaps it will 
cause both his utter ruin, and your perpetual sorrow. 

Count. Is it possible that the University 
should be corrupt ? 'Tis no marvel then that the 
whole kingdom is misled, since the very fountains 
themselves are polluted. 

Citiz. I Exhort you as a friend ; and I hope 
you will not contemn my friendly admonition. 
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Count. But my Son may avoid their crafty 
allurements, and if he then uncessantly follow his 
study, he may one day prove a Minister of Gods word. 

Citiz. Pish, a minister of Gods word quother ! 
Now a days every man will become a Minister : 
therefore it will be but vanity for you to send your 
son thither to attain to the Sacerdotal function. 

Count. But dare every man presume so far 
without learning : 

Citiz. That is the chief cause thereof : . for 
learning is abused, contemned, derided, neglected, 
despised : they will have no praying, nor preaching, 
unless it be performed by instinct and inspiration, as 
the spirit moves them. And if a man heaps up 
knowledge, and Scholar-ship by indefatigable study, 
he is thought to have filled his mind only with more 
advantage to do wickedness. 

Count. Oh lamentable ! 

Citiz. Yea you may see Cobblers and Tinkers 
rising from the very Dunghill, beating the Pulpits 
as conformably, as if they were the Kings professors 
of Divinity, scattering their new doctrine and 
discipline in the Church, and are accounted great 
divines too of the vulgar. Here you shall see one 
making himself a Prophet preaching in a Tub as con- 
fidently as if he were Doctor in Divinity. There you 
shall see another thumping forth his new doctrine in 
a Barn among his conniticles (I should have said) 
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conventicles, as if he were Master of Arts. In the 
meanwhile revolve all, and you shall find Scholar- 
ship most shamefully despised. 

Count. But if he diligently continue in his 
study, God knows but that he may one day become 
a Bishop. 

Citiz. How ? a Bishop? alas ! I fear there will 
be no more of that dignity : for the general assent 
and consent too of the Commons will admit of no 
Bishops-: and they must all very shortly resign their 
Titles, which shall be abrogated. Your son shall 
never be Arch-Bishop I'll warrant you : and if you 
intend to make a Divine of him, he must have a 
great care least the Arch- Bishop do not cut off his 
ears. But I will free you from that fear, for I tell 
once again that there will be no more Bishops : Yet 
if it seems more just, and secure, that the holy 
Church should admit a degree of less, and greater, 
they will have no Bishops, but only Lay- Elders : to 
the election of which dignity, they judge and 
suppose none more fit, and none more prepared for 
the performance of everything, belonging to Gods 
word than those venerable, and reverend Fathers 
Master Cobbler, Tinker, and Btitton-maker, men 
(although but of mean Scholar-ship) yet most 
wonderfully inspired. Therefore I think it mere 
vanity for you, to bring your son up to be a 
Scholar, 
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Count. Alas ! then what shall I do ? unless I 
should put him to the Inns a Court. 

Citiz. So you'll make a young Suckling of him, 
and then he'll run away. 

Count. But I intend to make him a Lawyer. 

Citiz.' Alas the Star- Chamber, and High-Com- 
mission Court is down long agone : and he must, be 
as busy as a Ducke, or else he will lose preferment. 
For Lawyers are not respected, neither are they 
accounted Honest, because they sell their lines 
dearer the Apothecaries Physics, which I confess is 
dear enough, yet nothing comparable to the price of 
their lines, which gape wider then an Oyster-wifes 
mouth, and straddle wider then a French-man's legs 
Fie, fie ! Lawyers are accounted Knaves over all 
the Country. 

Count. Tis strange ! For I'm sure they have 
more Angels come hourly to them in Term time, 
then all the Puritans in the Town. 

Citiz. But here lies the difference : their Angels 
do wear crosses : and because the Puritans will 
admit of no cross, therefore they hate the Lawyers 
the more, because they are so ready to receive them. 

Count. And there is none of their whole Tribe, 
that will deny such crosses, I'll warrant you. 

Citiz. But Lawyers are so little regarded now a 
days that I fear before they can procure other men's 
Suits at Law, they'll want Suits to their own Backs. 
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Cotmt. But perhaps he may come to the 
honour of a Judge one day. 

Citiz. I hope you do not desire to have your 
Son hang'd. That's a dangerous title I'll assure 
you : Did you not hear that most of the Judges are 
to be judged under other Judges, yea and they'll 
' hardly escape hanging too, unless they give ample 
satisfaction to the Parliament : for they are acknow- 
ledged to be the Original of all our grievances. 
Therefore if you be wise desist from that opinion. 

Count. Alas ! What education shall I then 
impose upon my Son ? Since all these grounds of 
hope hath deceived me. What think you Sir, if I 
train him up to be a Soldier ? 

Citiz. He must swear lustily then : and brag 
of many things with ostentation, although he can 
perform nothing. But stay ! Now I think on it : 
Perhaps he may be suspected to be some Trooper ;) 
for they say the Country is very full of them) then 
apprehended and so incontinently committed only 
upon suspicion. 

Count. You say true indeed Sir : Therefore I 
know not what course to take with him. I entreat 
you Sir to lend me your advice. 

Cttiz. If the Lad be so hopeful, as you declare 
him to be : I care not greatly if I take him under 
my Tuition, and if you please to condescend there 
unto, he shall be my Apprentice, and I'll assure 
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you for your sake he shall be both kindly kept, and 
religiously instructed. 

Count. I humbly thank you for your love, 
wherefore I acknowledge my self much engaged to 
you : But I pray what trade are you off Sir ; 

Citiz. I am a Vintner by my Trade. 

Count. I am very glad to hear of that : and if 
my Son be wise enough, but to take forty Shilling a 
Tun, he may prove an Alderman too. Well Sir, I 
am much obliged unto you, for your love unto him, 
and I will bring him unto you, and if you like his 
morality and ingenuity, I will willingly send him 
unto you. 

Citiz. He shall be most lovingly respected. 

Count. Thanks Noble Sir ; In the meanwhile 
farewell. 

FINIS. 
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SIGNS CHARITY. 




GENTLEMAN. Well overtaken Sir. 
Citizen. You are very welcome Sir. 
Gent. I pray you Sir how far travel you 
this way. 

Citt. As far as Nottingham, if the Lord 
permit. 

Gent. And whence come you Sir I pray you. 
Citt. From London Sir. 

Gent. Indeed I thought by your habit you 
were a Citizen of London, and to tell you truly, I 
am glad I met with you, for that I much desire to 
hear what news at London this Parliament time ; 
therefore if I can intreat so much favour at your 
hands, as to accept of my company a mile or two of 
your way, and to relate unto me some of your news 
at London, I shall think myself much bounded unto 
you. 

Citt. Sir, you seem to be an honest grave 
country Gentleman, and therefore your company to 
me is very acceptable, and I should be glad that 
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you had further to go on in my way, and shall be 
willing to pleasure you in telling you any news I 
know at London. 

Gent. Sir, I thank you very kindly, and first of 
all I pray you tell me, is the Parliament like to sit 
still, and not be dissolved. 

cut. Yea, I make no doubt of it, for thanks be 
to the Lord, there is an Act for that purpose. 

Gent. Blessed be the Lord for it, I rejoice to 
hear it, assuring myself, if they sit without disturb- 
ance they will amend many things that are amiss 
both in the Church and Commonwealth. 

cut. God grant it, say I ; for in my judgment 
there is great need. 

Gent. Yea doubtless, and I pray you Sir what 
hear you concerning those that have been the 
troublers of this our Israel. 

cut. Concerning them, this I say for certain, 
that some of them are fled, and one is dead, and 
others are yet alive. 

Gent. And who be they I pray you that are 
fled. 

cut. Finch, Windebank, and divers of that 
wretched crew, whose names I cannot know now 
remember. 

Gent. And who is he I pray you that is dead ? 

cut. The Deputy of Ireland, that traitorous 
wretch, and murdering caitiff. 
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Gent. And who are they I pray you that are 
yet alive. 

Citt. Great Belzebub, that Prince of devils, who 
though he is fast chained up in the Tower, yet many 
others of his infernal Spirits are yet at liberty. 

Gent. Sir, by your favour, I must make bold to 
tell you before we proceed any further, that I think 
you do very ill in giving them such titles, you seem 
by your civil habit to be a man professing the fear 
of God, and therefore I think it meet for me to tell 
you that these are unchristian-like speeches. 

Citt. Why Sir, I pray you, can a man speak 
too ill of them that have been enemies to all 
righteous-ness, did not the Apostle Paul call Elymas ^^s 13. s 
the Sorcerer as ill as I call them*. 

Gent. It is very true indeed, the Apostle Paul 
called him as ill, yet doubtless it is not lawful for 
you to follow his example therein, except you be 
full of the holy Ghost, as the Text saith Paul was, 
and thereby was able to discern him to be the child 
of the devil and besides, as I hope, you know our 
best divines* do forbid us to speak evil either of w.^««- 
them that are absent, or of the dead ; yea the ^"' ^' ^• 
Apostle Paul goes further, speak evil of no man. 

Cttt. But if you were in London, you should 
not only hear bad men, but also many good men 
speak as ill of them as I have done : yea, you shall 
see divers writings, yea, and books printed, lying on 
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many booksellers stalls to be sold, that give them as 
bad language as I have done. 

Gent. The more is the pity, I am sorry to 
hear it, being assured that this is not the language of 
Canaan, which every Christian ought to speak. Do 
you not remember the Apostle Jude writes, that 
when Michael the Archangel stf-ove against the 
devil and disputed about the body of Moses, durst 
not blame him with cursed speaking, or give him 
any railing accusation, but only said, the Lord 
rebuke thee : and to tell, you truly, though I myself 
be one whom they call a Professor, yet do I utterly 
dislike this disposition which I have observed in 
many, who are called by that name, in uttering such 
bitter words against gross offenders, and much more 
if they write or print books in that nature, to tell 
you truly, I like not such Satirical spirits. 

Citt. Why, but Sir by your favour, I conceive 
that such Books do much good, for first, thereby it 
is possible that such as have offended may come to 
see their offence thereby and so be brought to 
shame, and afterwards to repentance : and then 
secondly, hereby it is made apparant to the world, 
what they are, and so they come to be detested, and 
at last cut off from troubling this our Israel ; as one 
is, and I hope more will follow. 

Gent. Sir, I pray you conceive that it is not the 
matter of such Books that I do simply Gondemn, 
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but the manner or style of them ; for I conceive if 
such matter as is in some of them, wece composed 
after a sober, pityful, and Christian-like manner, 
without tart or bitter speeches, then it were possible 
they might be a means to work shame and repent- 
ance in the hearts of offenders. Let the sin be 
shamed rather than the sinner ; the particulars offen- 
sive, then the persons offending, saith a godly man : 
but this tart manner spoils all ; for first it makes the 
offenders conceive, that the authors and approvers 
of them do hate their persons, and so speak out of 
malice, or desire of revenge, and so by that means 
they do but exasperate them, or harden them, and 
rather keep them from repentance, then bring them 
unto it. and besides, without Gods preventing grace, 
they will occasion the readers, or hearers of them, 
either to hate their persons, or jeer them, or both ; 
it is a most intemperate zeal* faith a godly Divine, mByfieu 
that spends itself in the vain and bootless censure of 
the estate of those that are without those censures 
have in them much of provocation, and nothing of 
edification ; it were happy for some Christians if they 
could with the Apostle say often to their own souls, 
what have I to do to judge them that are without. Jj,'^'"''^'^! 

Citi. Well Sir, one thing I can assure you of 
upon my own knowledge, that the printing and 
selling of such Books hath been a means to help many 
a poor man in London these dead times of trading. 
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Gent. That may be indeed, and yet the Books 
never the more lawful or warrantable for that, you 
know we must not do evil that good may come 
thereof. 

cut. Well Sir, let us leave off this discourse 
concerning the Books, and let us proceed a little 
further in our discourse concerning the persons who 
are the subject matter of such Books, and I pray 
you tell me how you conceive a Christian man is to 
stand affected toward such persons ? 

Gent. Without question he ought to love their 
persons as they are men, you know whose words they 
are Mat. 5. 44. But I say unto you, love your enemies. 

Citt. Indeed I grant, if they were my private 
enemies I ought to love them, yea, and so far forth 
as they are so, I ought to do it ; but these men are 
public enemies, yea, Gods enemies, such as oppose 
and hate the truth of God, and persecute it in the 
professors thereof, yea they are such as are enemies 
to any good course, and godly proceedings. 

Gent. Though they be Gods enemies, and 
public enemies yet for ought you know while they 
are alive they may be curable, and therefore though 
you may hate their sins, and pray against their 
devices, yet must you love their persons. 

Citt. But did not Paul and David hate the 
persons of such, and pray against them, and may 
not we imitate them therein ? 
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Geni. It is true indeed, Paul prayed against 
Alexander the Copper-smith, that God would 2, r™. 4. 
reward him according to his works ; So David saith, ^^•''' ""' 
Do not I hate them O Lord that hate thee ? &c. 
And so in many other Psalms he prays for the 
final and utter destruction of his enemies, which 
indeed is a sign of utter hatred, yet this was because 
they were not only Gods enemies, but desperate and 
irrecoverable ones, which they saw by the Spirit of 
God, being extraordinarily and infallibly informed 
thereof, and therefore their prayers were but 
prophecies of the final destruction of these men, as 
PsaL 6^. 9. and 54. and 5. But for us, because we 
have not the like measure or gift of Spirit, we have 
no such warrant either to hate, or pray directly 
against any mans person. 

Citt. Well Sir, I tell you truly I did not 
consider these things before now, and I begin to 
fear my heart hath not been so rigjitly affected 
towards these men whom I have named, as it ought 
therefore I pray you proceed further in this matter. 

Gent. I will, as the Lord, shall enable me, and 
first as touching them that are yet living, I conceive 
it is the duty of a Christian, and that which doth 
most express a Christian-like spirit, to express our 
love to them in being sorry, yea, and in the mourning 
for them, yea, and the more we hear their faults 
discovered, the more -we are to sorrow for them : 
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and this I am confident hath warrant from Scripture, 
do you not remember what the Apostle said to the 
Corinthians touching the incestuous person, and 

1 Cor 6. 2. y^y ^j.g puffed up saith he, and have not rather 
sorrowed. It is a place that I have often thought 
upon, and to tell you truly, I have found such a dis- 
position in my own heart as was in these 
Corinthians, and that is, when I have heard of 
others that have committed- some gross offences, I 
have as it were found my heart glad within me, or 
rather puffed up with pride, because I have not 
been guilty of the like transgressions, when as it is 
clear by the Text, that I should rather have 
sorrowed for them, for want of which dispostion, the 
Apostle blames the Corinthians ; it was well said 
therefore of one, in the Book called the Lives of the 
Fathers, when it was told him that one of his 
brethren was fallen into whoredom ; he fell 
yesterday saith he, and I may fall to-day ; to this 
purpose Luther hath an excellent saying, we must 
not saith he, measure our own holiness by other mens 
sins, therefore let him that standeth, take heed lest he 
fall, and have ye not considered, when it was revealed 

1 Cor. 10. 12. to Elisha by the Spirit of prophecy, what gross 
crimes Hazael should commit hereafter ? The Text 
saith, that he looked upon him stedfastly, and wept ; 
now if that the Prophet of God wept when he con- 
sidered the evil which that wicked man should 
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commit hereafter, ought not we, think you, to do the 
like when we consider what wickedness men have 
committed heretofore, and indeed Sir, if we did well 
we should make this good use thereof unto our- 
selves, that is, when we hear what transgressions 
others have committed, we should therein as in a 
glass behold our own natures, we being the very 
same by nature as they are, and if we had the same 
temptations which they had, and the Lord should 
leave us to ourselves as he left them, we should 
certainly commit the like transgressions which they 
have done. To this purpose I remember a story 
which I heard a godly Divine relate in the Pulpit 
concerning a certain man, who being distressed in 
conscience by reason of the apprehension of the 
greatness of his sins, one of his Christian friends 
labouring to comfort him, willed him to consider 
that his sins were not so great as Manasses were, 
who yet notwithstanding were forgiven, whereupon 
he replied, if I had lived in Manasses times, and had 
had the same temptations as Manasses had, I should 
have committed as great sins as Manasses did. We 
cry out saith another godly Divine, against Cam for 
murdering his brother, and againt Judas, for 
betraying his Master, when as we our selves have 
the same murderous and traiterous disposition is us 
by nature : to this purpose Austin speaketh well, 
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saying, There is no sin which any man hath done, 
but another man might do the same ; yea, saith 
Luther, God by such examples doth shew unto us 
our own weakness, that we should hot wax proud, 
but stand in fear, according to that of the Apostle, 
Considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted. 

cut. Truly Sir, it would be very well if we 
couM be thus affected towards them, and that we 
could make such good use thereof as you have 
spoken, for then should we pity them; and pray 
for them, as "I now persuade niyself it is our 
duty. 

Geiit. Yea surely, whilst they arfe alive it is our 
duty to pray for them, the faithful, saith Calvin 
desire as much as lieth in them, that the wicked 
should return to a perfect mind, and so they seek 
their salvation, that they should not perish, thus 
then we must pray to God to pardon them, and to 
turn their hearts,' and to move tis hereunto, let us 
EM!/ 58, 7. first consider that our Saviour comrhands it; 
Secondly let us consider that they are our own flesh. 
Thirdly, consider they have some part at the least of 
Gods image in them, but alas this duty is contrary 
to the nature that is in us, and the practise of the 
world, and therefore contrary to this duty, they do 
hate them, rejoice at their fall, speak all ill both to 
them, and of them, and interpret all things against 
them. 



Mat. 5.44 
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cut. Well Sir, you have fully satisfied me how 
we should be affected towards the living, I pray 
declare likewise how we should be affected towards 
the dead. 

Gent. As we must pray for them whilst they 
are alive, so must we pity them being cut off, 
because they have brought misery upon themselves, 

Citt. But may we not lawful rejoice when 
wicked men are taken away, are we not bidden to 
rejoice at wicked mens destructions, Psal. 52 and 
Psal. 58. 10. 

Gent. Indeed thus much I do grant, that 
though we know not mens final estate, yet if we see 
any notorious enemy of the Church and Gospel, and 
good rnen taken away, we may give God thanks, and 
in some sense rejoice, as namely, for that God hath 
showed himself careful of his Church, and hath pro- 
vided for his own glory, the comfort of his people, 
and passage of goodness, and for the terror of other 
bad ones left behind, but we must no ways rejoice as 
it is the destruction of the person : but I being now 
come to my journeys end, must of necessity break 
off, though abruptly, except you will be pleased to 
light and refresh yourself, and your horse with such 
provision as our Country affords. 

Citt. Truly Sir, I am heartily sorry that you 
are so soon come to your own home, and that I 
cannot by any means stay any longer with you, for 
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I desire to reach to Nottingham to night, and you 
see the day is far spent, so that if I should stay; I 
fear I should be benighted, wherefore Sir I give 
you most hearty thanks for your good company, and 
especially for your Christian-like discourse, the 
which I hope I shall never forget, and if it please 
the Lord to bring me to London again, I purpose 
to acquaint my friends with these things, who have 
as well as I been heretofore too harsh in judging 
and speaking against these men. 

Gent. Sir, I should have been right glad to 
have heard more news from London, but seeing you 
cannot conveniently stay, there is no remedy, I 
thank you for your company, and so the Lord be 
with you, and send you well to your journeys end. 

Cttt. The Lord be with you also I beseech him.- 
Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




|E know nothing about Martin Parker as a verse-maker before 1628, in 
which year he published a broadside, entitled : — " Rochell, her 
yielding to the obedience of the French King, on the 28 October, 
1628, after a long siege by land and sea, in great penury and want. 
To the tune of In the days of old. Printed at London for I. Wright." He 
also employed himself upon Romances, the first known of which was licensed 
29 Feb., 1631-2, as " A True Tale of Robbin Hood, or a briefe touch of the 
life and death of that Renowned Outlaw, Robert Earle, of Huntington, 
vulgarly caUed Robbin Hood, who lived and died in A.D. 1198, being the 9 
yeare of the reigne of King Richard the First, commonly called Richard Cuer 
de Lyon. Carefully collected out of the truest Writers of our English 
Chronicles. And published for the satisfaction of those who desire to see 
Truth purged from falsehood. By Martin Parker. Printed at London for T. 
Cotes, and are to be sold by F. Grove, dwelling upon Snow-hill, neare the 
Saracen's Head. It is in 11 leaves 8vo, and in the gllatfe StitJi;. In 1632 he 
put forth " The Nightingale Warbling forth her owne Disaster : or the Rape of 
Philomela, newly written in English Verse. By Martin Parker. , London, 
Printed by G. P. for William Cooke, 1632, small 8vo, 22 leaves, which he 
dedicated to Henry Parker, Lord Morley, and Mounteagle : in his address to 
the Reader he pleads hard for an impartial hearing and judgment. 

No particulars, says Collier, have reached us regarding Parker's private 
history, but from and after 1628 he seems to have continually employed his 
pen, like his predecessor Thomas Deloney, upon nearly every public occasion, 
besides producing innumerable ballads upon miscellaneous topics. He had 
many rivals and imitators, such as Guy, Crouch, Climsell, Price, and others, 
but none of them possessed or attained the same readiness in rhyming, or 
appear to have been gifted with the same natural humour. Although in his 
earliest known productions Parker attempted a serious and sentimental strain, 
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his talents was more for subjects of a comic description, as will be seen in 
such pieces as " The King and a poore Northern Man," " The King enjoys his 
own again," &c. The last was written during the Civil Wars, and, as may be 
readily supposed, was astonishingly popular among the Cavaliers, both before 
and after the Restoration. He also wrote several Romances, which 
he published as. "The true story of Guy Earle of Warwicke, 1640. The 
most admirable Historic of that most Renowned Christian Worthy Arthur, King 
of the Britaines. [Col.] London, printed for Francis Coles, at the Signe of 
the Lamb, in the Old Bailey, 1660. The History of Valentine and Orson, the 
two Sons of the Emperor of Greece. London, printed and sold by C. Tyus. 
[1664.] 

When Martin Parker ceased to produce his rhymes, or when or where he 
died, we cannot state* In 1646 it is possible that he was in high repute, for 
S. Sheppard, in his "Times Displayed," printed in that year, thus speaks of 
the sort of reputation as a poet which Parker then enjoyed : — 

' ' Each fellow, now that has but had a view 
Of the learned Phrygian's Fables, groweth bold, 

And name of Poet doth to himself accrew : 
That ballad maker, too, is now extold 

With the great name of Poet. " 

In order that no mistake might he made as to the person intended, Sheppard 
inserted the initials of Martin Parker in his margin. 

"A True and Terrible Narration of A horrible Earthquake, which happened 
in the Province of Calabria (in the Kingdome of Naples, under the dominion 
of the King of Spaine) in Italy, upon the 27 of March last past according to 
Forraigne account, and by our English computation, the 1 7. and the Festivity 
ot S. Patrick : to the devastation and depopulation (some totally, some in 
part) of 8 great Cities, and 24 Townes and Castles (in the compasse of some 
612. miles English) and the death of some 50000 persons, of all degrees, sexe, 
and age. The like never heard of in precedent times. From pregnant atesta- 
tion, written in English verse By Martin Parker. With a memorable List of 
some other Earthquaks and horrible accidents, which have heretofore happened 
in England. — Printed at London by Tho. Cotes for Ralph Mabb, and Fr. 
Grove, and are to be sold at his Shop upon Snow hill, neere the Sai-azins-head. 
1638. 8vo. 8 leaves." 

This is a very large and elaborate title to a very small book, but too long 
to be printed as a broadside, and therefore brought out in the shape of a chap- 
book. It consists of 50 six-line stranzas ; and on the last leaf but one begins 
" A memoriall or List of some Earthquakes and other horrible accidents 
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which heretofore have.hapned in England :" it applies to the years A.M. 3907, 

A.D. 788, 1088, 1098, 1550 and 1579, the last on Eth April ; but for 1579 we 

ought to read 1580, as given by earlier, ^s well as later authorities. Of the 

Earthquake in Calabria Parker says^ 

" It is no newes brought from Duke Humphiyes tombe, 
Nor Graves-end Barge ; nor any thing invented, 
But what from Venice did (to England) come, 
Where in Italian 'twas (with Licence) printed. 
If any to gainesay it goes about, 
He may as well of any writings doubt." 
The Narrative'is generally very prosaic, though written in verse, as far as 
facility goes, not bad. It opens thus : — 

"A sable quill puld from a Ravens wing 
My muse would be accomodated with. 
An instrument fit for this mournful thing 
Of which I purpose to set down the pith. 
It is a subject which may teares extract 
From him who all his life compunction lakt." 
It ends with this stranza : — 

"Lastly, lets all invoke the Power Divine 

To keepe us from destruction and mishaps. 

And that his favours on us still may shine 

Defending us from all the snares and traps 

Which enemies may lay to this effect. 

Our King, Queene, and blest Issue, Lord protect ! 

Amen." 

This tract is mentioned in both editions of Lowndes' Bibl. Manual, but 
it is not stated where a copy is to be found : we never saw any other than the 
one to which we have resorted. 

It is impossible to give anything like a list of Parker's various pieces : 
many of them were merely broadside ballads, and continued to be reprinted in 
the same shape, until the commencement of the eighteenth century, almost 
invariably with the name or initials of the writer at the end of them. One of 
the earliest and most remarkable of these was his account of the procession of 
"The Inns of Court Gentlemen" to Whitehall, in 1633, for the performance 
of Shirley's "Masque of Peace," it is ornamented with a wood-cut of a 
Cavalcade. It was written "to the tune of our Noble King in his Progress," 
and is, as usual, in two parts, with M. P. in the corner, for he says : — 
' ' Whatever yet was published by me. 
Was known by ' Martin Parker' or M. P. " 
Much about Martin Parker and his company of ballad writers, has been 
collected in Chappell's Popular Mvsio of the Olden Time, pages 418 to 420 
and 434-5. See also Mr. Payne Collier's BiMiogTapMcal Catalogne, 
vol. II. Mr. W. C. Hazlitt's Bandbook to Early English Literature, and 
the introduction to The King and a poore Northern Man. Printed by the 
Percy Society. 
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Of "The Poet's Blind Man's Bough ; or, Have among you my Blind 
Harpers, &c.," Collier says it is " a very badly printed, and not v/eO. penned 
tract, which the author could not have looked at vfhile it was going through 
the press, or such gross blunders as it contains could never have escaped him," 
— most of which we have corrected in our " Readable Reprint." 

It certainly was by no means the common practise of our old authors to 
correct their own proofs, and hence the frequent and glaring mistakes. 

The object of Parker was to reply with severity to some anonymous 
scribblers, who had assailed him, especially as one of the defenders of Laud. 

It seems that all the attacks upon Parker had not been all anonymous, 
since he places the name of John Thomas, in the margin, as the writer of at 
least some of them.- 

In a " Postscript" Parker makes an evident allusion to " The Scourge for 
Paper Persecutors" by John Davis, of Hereford, which having been originally 
printed about 1610, had been reprinted, at London for H. H. and G. G., &c., 
1625, and was composed in something like the same spirit, and not with a 
very different purpose. 

All Parker's productions were more or less popular, and it cannot be said 
that he wrote beyond, or above, the period in which he lived : he used to pen 
to please the multitude, and not to elevate it. 





TO 
THE TRULY JUDICIOUS, 

IMPARTIAL CHARITABLE, AND 

IMPREJUDICATED CHRISTIAN 
Reader of what quality age or sex 
soever, the Author dedicates 
his poor endeavours and re- 
fers himself with the 
same. 

I, 

\IGH T Honourable, VVorshipfvl, and right 
yndicious Christian Readers be content, 
Kindly {accept what (to give all delight, 

And vindicate myself) I did invent, 

For to no other end this time I spent 

But in this small compendium to frame 

Something that's short and true; Liars to shatnc. 

. 2. 

Herds matter both for modesty and sport. 
With charitable reprehensions for 
Those who havefiU'd both Country, City, Court 
And Camp with Libels void of reason, or 
The fear of Heaven (who doth sttch things abhar) 
Buy, Read, and yudge, then questionless you'll say 
That I have shown fair (for their base) foul play. 

3- 
Still T hope good m.en will contented be. 
With what is Ptcblish'd by (abusd) M.P. 
Who never wrote but in the Jttst defence, 
Of's King and Country ; now's own innocence. 





THE POET'S BLIND MAN'S BOUGH. 



iOME Nemesis lend me [a] little twig, 

Though these delinquents faults are very 

big, 
Yet I (though much exasperated) will 
Mix mercy with revenge, do good for ill. 
My work may now be term'd a demi Satyre, 
My muse hates Railing, as she Scorns to Flatter, 
Though Justice hold her scales with equal poise. 
Charity sways the beam ; she none destroys. 
Some she will check, and tell them of their deeds. 
From which rebuke if happily proceeds. 
Any amendment, she'll be like the nurse. 
That whips a child whom she loves ne'er the worse, 
Should I but give them their deserved due. 
Whom though I know not that most shameless crew 
Of nameless Authors, Authors all of lies. 
Of slanderous Pasquills railing fallacies, 
I might my pen dip in that learnean Sink, 
Which the infernal furies use for ink, 
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Or with lambian rhymes Ironical, 
Malce lines should serve for ropes to hang therp all 
But no such cruelty is in my breast, 
All my abuses I can take in Jest. 
And give such Idiots leave to write or speak. 
Eagles slight notice, take when crows do creak 
You cankers of the statQ, nay rather yop. 
Vultures ; when law and death have said their due, 
Do even gnaw the heart of him .that's dead, 
In this regard may't not be truly so sai(i. 
That you are Pluto's fiddlers, that for pay. 
Upon the guts of th' dead do play and prey, 
Presumptious, Petulent, flagitious, dolts dost, 
Untrue, unserviceable, unback'd coats, 
Durst you beyond the letter of the Law, 
Presume among yourselves to hang and draw 
You do assume the place, to say the troth, 
Of Apprehender, Judge, and h^ngm^n bot}i, 
When any hath offended 'gainst the state 
Must such as you the fact exaggerate. 
Have you such clear eyes that you can espy. 
That little moat that's in your brothers eye, 
Making a mountain of each molehill whefi 
You do not see the beams (O senseless n>eq) 
That in your own eyes so prevents your Sight 
And Judgment that you dare (be 't wrong or right) 
Save or condemn at pleasure ; can yoyr pates, 
Determine more than Law or Magistrates;, 
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Of these your facts he who will censure best, 
Cannot but say that you intend to wrest, 
The sword of Justice from the hand of them 
To whom 'tis due by Justice to condemn, 
Or save with mercy ; heaven forbid I should, 
Excuse the faults of those whom Law doth hold. 
Worthy of punishment, or death, or bonds, 
My very Soul most aptly Corresponds, 
With this ; and so it ever shall that those. 
Whom Law doth prove my King or countrys foes. 
That they have their demerits, curst be him, 
(For my part) that where Justice doth condemn, 
Will wish to save, especially Such men, 
Whose deeds deserves worse than a vulgar pen. 
Upon them can confer, yet (take my word) 
More danger comes byth'quill than by the Sword, 
Let those delinquents of the higher strain. 
Alone with what is said ; and now again. 
My muse returns unto her task : which is 
To tell these Libellers what deep abuse. 
Of hellish skill, th'ave founded to compose, 
Such fond invectives both in rhyme and prose. 
Nay come along ne'er shrink or blush for shame, 
The're none knows either of you by your name ; 
Those you were sham'd to show there's reason for't, 
Least after ages a deserved sport 
Might make of you (or your posterity,) 
Unnam'd the Authors shame with's lines will die. 
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But my desire and whole intent is that, 

Your folly being in general aimed at 

Each one may take his share of shame and say 

In doing this I have not showed fair play : 

For what is either more or less set forth 

'Gainst persons in particular ; what worth 

Or fame among the vulgar it may win 

Without the Authors name 't hath ever been 

Held as a Libel both in Law and sense, 

Than he who writes (whate'er be his pretence) 

His name should justify what he hath done. 

This maxim I have always thought upon 

Whatever yet was published by me. 

Was known by Martin Parker, or M.P. 

All Poets (as addition to their fames) 

Have by their Works eternalized their names, 

As Chaucer, Spencer, and that noble earl, 

Of Surrey thought it the most precious pearl, 

That deck'd his honour, to Subscribe to what 

His high ingenuity ever aimed at 

Sydney and Shakspeare, Drayton, Withers and 

Renowned Jonson glory of our Land : 

Decker, Learn'd Chapman^ Heywood dW thought good, 

To have their names in public understood, 

And that sweet Seraph of our Nation, Quarles 

(In spite of each splenetic cur that snarls) 

Subscribes to his Celestial harmony. 

While Angels chant his Dulcid melody. 
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And honest John^ from the water to the land 

Makes us all know and honour him by's hand ; 

And many more whose names I should have told 

In their due place, in famous record enroll'd. 

Have thought it honest honour to set down 

Their names or letters to what is their own : 

But you a litter of blind whelps begot 

By Cerberus, the scum of nature's pot, 

Suborn'd by malice and a little gains. 

Invent and publish what your frothy brains. 

Evaporate some prose and some in rhymes. 

Only to please the fancy of the times 

Idle Chimeras, structures seeming fair, 

Which view'd, are prov'd mere castles in the air. 

Almanack Makers, were they of your mind, 

(Instead of Saints to every day assign' d) 

Might make a transmutation, and name all 

By your quotidian Pamphlets critical. 

And days canicular should last all th' year 

If curish writers they may domineer ; 

The Press overprest, and (justly) groans 

Under the burthen of those heavy tones 

Of Screech-owl music threat'ning death and hell, 

One striving all in malice to excel ; 

And he who can best rail, scoff, and invent, 

The greatest lies, shall give the most content : 

^Honest John.— John Taylor the Water-Poet, 
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Is this the age that doth most truth profess, 

Are these the days of zeal and righteousness ; 

Are these the times that hath, more Hght discover'd 

ReveaHng secrets that in darkness err'd 

Why then, O why are Hes and falsehoods spread. 

Shall men by lying earn their daily bread ; 

Shall truth thus suffer paper persecution, 

Shall things well ordered hazard a confusion 

By those unsanctified pens which write 

Nothing but what to mischief may incite. 

Inventing still the theory of plots 

Which none to practice ever thought these sots 

Bewray their folly ; for they want both wit 

And judgment, for their fables do not fit 

The last of probability, which should, 

Produce such reasons for the tale that's told, 

That they who hear it may conjecture that 

It may be true ; but these men care not what 

They write, be 't contradictory or not. 

So they can get the silver by the plot ; 

But (as friends) I friendly them advise, 

That if hereafter they write any lies 

Let them more likely be than that which was 

Composed by some short hair'd, long ear'd Ass, 

Of a strange plot (beyond imagination 

To give the Arch- Bishop his free relaxation 

Out of the Tower by Necromantic spells. 

Themselves did only know it, but none else. 
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Note how that ancient Har (most accurst,) 
A liar even from the very first 
Beginning of the world, by 's instruments, 
With subtilty mens judgments circumvents ; 
Making the fabric of his building all 
Of lies, which fools esteem Authentical ; 
Yet power divine so boundeth him and his, 
That of their envious aims they often miss. 
Shaming themselves (by over-reaching) so. 
That even to fools, their shame they freely show, 
As well appears in this imagin'd plot. 
Making the world believe that which was not 
Had such a thing (being 'twas known a fiction. 
And might at home expect a contradiction) 
Been feign'd to be in Cornwall or in Wales, 
Cumberland, or Yorkshire ; then such tales 
Perhaps might win belief ; but here in the city 
Where every child of eight years old that 's witty, 
Knows there was no such thing, oh what disgrace 
Is this to th' Author durst he show his face, 
Or set his name to th' fable, stay there sir, 
We'll not be known so palpably to err ; 
The aim the Author shot at is to bring 
Papists in hatred ; 'tis a pious thing. 
But tell me brother (how or by what chance) 
Cam'st thou to play on people's ignorance. 
Think' St thou the worlds all wild and all men mad. 
That they'll condemn those who thou countest bad. 
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Hath not the Honourable Parliament, 

(That hopeful Senate) wisdom to prevent, 

Such machinations (if there any were) 

But who must dictate to them, dost not fear. 

Future examinations for such crimes 

Or dost thou mean ever to trust these times ; 

What is th' archbishop to the Papists that 

They should adventure life and fortune at 

So dear a rate, he never was their friend, 

Arminians never did on Rome depend ; 

'Tis known apparently what sad report. 

Papists may give the High commission Court ; 

'Twas high indeed for them, too high a rate 

Poor men did pay : which might exact a hate 

Rather than love ; but charity says no 

Let law take place, 'tis fit it should be so. 

Heaven grant his Grace from the well spring of 

grace. 
And that he may return while he hath space 
Unto the throne of grace ; by penitence. 
Let us not aggravate what's his offence : 
Nor whilst I'm speaking of the Archbishops case, 
Let me examine that malicious base. 
And senseless Libel Mercuries Message nam'd 
Whom the Author to recognize was asham'd. 
And well he might, for amongst his lies unholy 
One thing ath'first doth most bewray his folly 
And that's the Cronagram which he to make 
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Upon th' Arch-bishops name doth undertake ; 

And by the numeral letters their exprest 

He would denote the number of the beast 

Mention'd in the Apocalypse which is 

Six hundred sixty-six, now censure his, 

Deduction and doubt not but you'll find 

(As I have done) the beast lay's beastly mind. 

How like a monstrous beast 'twixt dog and ass 

He enviously and simply doth pass, 

His verdiction the man, for thus writes he 

'Tis WILL: LA WD,' 

Two V's he numbers ten I one, three L's, 

Seven score and ten, (thus he his lesson spells) 

V for five more, D for five hundred, thus 

He makes six hundred sixty-six, let us 

Confess 'tis true so far, but to condemn 

The Prisoner, he omits both I and M, 

Which is the name, and makes the number even, 

One thousand six hundred sixty-seven. 

See now this envious Cynic, how to win. 

Credit 'mongst fools commits a deadly sin, 

For surely malice was .predominant. 

Nor can I think the fool so Ignorant, 

As that he would or could assume to frame ; 

A Chronagram and knew not the right name, 

Or else his spite was so to th' Bishops that. 

He would deprive him of th' most part of what. 

His God-father did give him at the Font. 
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Is this your calculation, out upon't ; 

But should this envious Author undertake, 

A Chronagram or Anagram to make ; 

For any one of whom he is a lover, 

Wer't an unlearn'd Translator or a Glover ; 

A Currier or a Weaver, then no doubt, 

Rather than he would leave [a] letter out, 

He'd venture to exchange or else to add, 

So he could make a good sense of a bad, 

He would (perhaps) But M. In the N's place. 

To make it answer to the year of grace. 

But the Arch- Bishop) whom few now applaud) 

Must be contented to be called Will Laud. 

But one thing I must marvel at ; which is. 

That he who answered it, with th'cimphasis, [?] 

Of wit and sense ; who stoutly did defend. 

The Arch-Bishop as his Champion and true friend, 

Exacting praise from some, from" others blame, 

Yet never censur'd this false chronagram 

Which negligence and monstrous over-sight. 

Extenuates his credit who did write. 

That Vindication ; passed as the rest, 

Without the Authors name: though it is guest 

That Thomas Herbert wrote it, but that fame 

Rose from th' Acrostic known to be his name. 

Written by him ath' end of th'book, that's all, 

The reason which indeed's irrational. 

For no man that's the author of a book 
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But sets His name whereon all easily look 

Upon the froiiti^piece (or title page) 

Unless he be preposterous (like thfe age), 

But let that pas§ ; for I rriust, pass from this 

To other things wherein are more aniiss ; 

More malice, more absiirdity, and moi-e 

Nonsense than any mehtioiied before 

A plot discover'd of an army good. 

Secretly liifking iii a private wood. 

If aiiy such be in N brlhamptonshire 

Where Soldiers, all unknown to th'neighbours 

near 
Could lie in ambush such a Multitiide, 
And be maintain'd with quotidian food, 
With othei" necessaries fit for men 
Let any of iiidifferent judgment scan 
Each circumstance of this pretended plot. 
And they will find the Author out a Sot : 
One that so far beyond all disability 
Doth stretch his lies (which shows his imbecility) 
That even to children he bewrays his shame, 
One man's the Author of both plots, his name * Thomas 
I since have understood, who on no ^rouftd 
.But his pestiferous fancy to confound, 
Those who ne'er meant him harm 
That this his poisonous veiiom spits abroad, 
Bewraying envy, Ignorance, arid spleen 
And all in vain, for not one in fifteen 
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Gives credit to's narrations ; and those few, 

That are so confident to think all true, 

Are some whose judgments are prejudicated 

With malice ; people so consopiated. 

In mischief: must by ignorance that they 

Believe what any one can write or say, 

So't be 'gainst those whom they do affect 

But any of well govern'd intellect 

(Whose judgments are with reason regulated) 

Will say of Knave and fool naught can be bated. 

So let him rest till heaven turn his heart, 

To mix more charity with his small art, 

That he and all the rest of th' Pamphleteers, 

May use more fervent prayers, and fewer Jeers, 

To practise truth (which all of them pretend), 

And not their precious time so lewdly spend 

In sowing tears of Schismy and debate. 

By devilish means falsehood to propagate ; 

Shaming themselves, not whom they seek to shame. 

Blaming of other people, when the blame 

Upon their own heads justly may be laid 

I do admire that they are not afraid. 

Of divine Judgment which on them might fall, 

When against conscience and law rational, 

They do invent such execrable lies, 

To make men odious in the peoples eyes, 

Contrary to all charity, and grace 

Making their fond Chimeras to take place. 
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Instead of solid truth, these are the men 

Who make a show of zeal, and conscience when 

Their deeds and writings 'gainst the public weal 

Prove they have neither conscience, truth nor zeal ; 

Charity bids us pray one for" another. 

But brother here vituperates his brother : 

But why (may some men say) should this man be 

The only Censurer ; could none but he 

Espy these faults, must he be the only man 

The works of other men to search and scan. 

Yes reader whosoever thou be I this 

Must tell thee freely, there good reason is 

For what is done or to be done, and more 

Than charity will suffer ; which in store. 

The author ever keeps to regulate 

His words and deeds 'gainst all who do him hate. 

For he 'bove all the rest, hath wronged been 

Tasting the bitter gall of hellish spleen, 

Which these malignant serpents could eject 

To make the world his innocence suspect. 

In divers pamphlets, what e'er currish barker, 

The author was, he snarl' d at Martin Parker. 

Nor Borealist by some brother pen. 

Yet father'd on a sect to this end, 

To bring me in disgrace ; as though I had, 

Been punished heretofore for writing bad. 

Calling me th'Prelates Poet and such terms 

Which nothing but his spite at all confirms 
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For I ne'er wi'ote ith' Bishops cause so much, 

As now I have on this occasion touch. 

Another foolish idle defamation 

That is intitl'd the Popish Proclamation, 

The unnam'd Author (as in all a railer) 

Occasion takes to abuse me and yohn Taylor 

With Herbert, but wherefore I cannot tell. 

Nor he himself that wrote it very well ; 

For he one whom though his will were bent, 

Wanteth ability for his intent : 

And yet he could in his bare garden stuff, 

(Which with Tobacco I do take in snuff) 

Take liberty to name me in his Jeers, 

But in his works such plain nonsense appears, 

That I account his pen to be no slander. 

From true method he so far doth wander. 

That all who read may judge (if they have wit) 

That what he writes although his name's to it, 

Deserves no approbation ; yet this lad 

I malice not, but rather should be glad. 

To know him change his envy for more skill 

He can'ot disgrace me, writing what he will. 

Thus much for him, and indeed all the rest 

To none I am angry an enemy protest, 

But wish them more good than themselves will do, 

I will be patient and Physician too. 

FINIS. 
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Postscript. 

|ERHAPS the Reader may expect I should, 
More of these slanderous, envious 
sleights unfold, 
Because they more deserve ; indeed 'tis true 
Write what I can I shan't give them their due : 
This little therefore serveth for a taste, 
By which more may be guest there's too much waste 
Of paper made already, in two years : 
By these calumnious idle pamphleteers, 
Should this diurnal Lavish, two years more 
Continue ; we may fear (there's cause wherefore) 
That we should scarce get paper for good use. 
If we persevere in this great abuse, 
I have but broke the Ice, some coadjutors 
Will help to scourge these paper-persecutors. 



FINIS. 
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ARTHOLOMEW Fair begins on the 
twenty-fourth day of August, and is 
then of so vast an extent, that it is 
contained in no less than four several 
parishes, namely, Christ Church, Great and 
Little Saint Bartholomews, and Saint 
Sepulchres. Hither resort people of all sorts, High 
and Low, Rich and Poor, from cities, towns, and 
countries; of all sects. Papists, Atheists, Anabaptists, 
and Brownists : and of all conditions, good and bad, 
virtuous and vicious. Knaves and fools. Cuckolds 
and Cuckoldmakers, Bawds, and Whores, Pimps 
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and Panders, Rogues and Rascals, the little Loud- 
one and the witty wanton. 

And now that we may the better take an exact 
survey of the whole Fair, First let us enter into 
Christ Church Cloisters, which are now hung so full 
of pictures, that you would take that place or rather 
mistake it for Saint Peters in Rome ; only this is the 
difference, those there are set up for worship, these 
here for sale : But by the way, I'll tell you a tale of 
a precise puritan, who came in all haste from Lincoln 
to London, purposely to see the Fair, where he had 
never been before, and coming out of Newgate 
market, through Christ Church into the Cloisters, 
and elevating the snow-balls of his eyes, he presently 
espies the picture of Christ and his twelve Apostles, 
with the Virgin Mary, and many other Saints de- 
parted ; at which sight the very thought and strong 
conceit of superstition set such a sharp edge upon 
the pure mettle of his inflam'd zeal, that very man- 
fully like a man of valour, and son of Mars, he steps 
to a stall well stor'd with twopenny halberts, and 
wooden backswords, where having arm'd himself 
Cap a Pie (as he thought) he begins in a" violent 
passion, to exclaim against the Idolatry of the times, 
that it was grown abominable ; protesting that the 
whore of Babylon was crept into Christ Church, and 
that the good motions of the Spirit had brought him 
to town, to make a sacrifice of those Idle Idols^ to 
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his just anger and holy indignation, which begot no 
small laughter to the multitude, which throng'd 
about him, that put him into such a chafe, in so much 
that at the last, like Rosicleare, the Knight of the 
sun, or Don Quixote, most furiously he makes an 
assault, and battery upon the poor innocent pictures, 
till the shopkeepers apprehending him had him 
before a Constable, who forthwith committed my 
little hot fury to the stocks, where we will leave him 
to cool his heels, whilst we take a further view of 
the Fair. And now being arriv'd through the long 
walk, to Saint Bartholomews Hospital, that place 
(me thinks) appears to me a sucking Exchange, and 
may be so termed, not unfitly ; for there many a 
handsome wench exchanges her maidenhead for a 
small favour, as a moiety of bone lace,^ a slight silver 
bodkin, a hooped-ring, or the like toy ; for she 
comes not thither with her sweetheart, to serve her 
own turn only, but also to satisfy his desire ; accord- 
ing to the old saying, one good turn deserves 
another. 

Let us now make a progress through Smith- 
field, which is the heart of the Fair, where in my 
heart I think there are more motions in a day, to be 
seen, than are in a term in Westminster Hall to be 
heard. But whilst you take notice of the several 
motions there, take this caution a long with you, let 

"^BoNE Lace. — Lace worked on bobbins, or iones. 
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one eye watch narrowly that no ones hand makes a 
motion in your pocket, which is the next way to 
move you to impatience. 

The Fair is full of gold and silver-drawers : 
Just as Lent is to the Fishmonger, so is Bartholo- 
mew Fair to the Pickpocket ; It is his high harvest, 
which is never bad. Tout when his cart goes up 
Holborn.^. 

The City-rtiarshals are as dreadful to these 
youngsters, as the Plague is to our London actors : 
That restrains them from playing, and they hinder 
these from working ; you may quickly know these 
nimble youths, and likely find them very busy- 
bodies in quarrels, which nothing concern them, and 
sometimes in discourse with their wenches, (the 
sisters of the scabbard) for the most part to be found 
in a crowd or throng of people. Their buttocks 
walk up and down the Fair very demurely ; The 
end of their perambulations is to be taken up by 
some country- Gull, or city-coxcomb, and then your 
hand is no sooner in one of their plackets,^ but 
theirs is as nimble in one of your pockets ; and if 
you take not heed of them, they will give you 
fairings with the pox. Some of your cutpurses are 
in fee with cheating costermongers, who have a trick 
now and then to throw down a basket of refuse 

^Up Holborn. — i.e. On its way from Newgate to Tyburn. 
"Placket.-t-A woman's pocUet : — the slit in a gown, or petticoat. 
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peafs, which prove cloak-pears to those that shall 
lose their hats or cloaks in striving who shall gather 
fastest. They have many dainty baits to draw a bit, 
aind (if you be not vigiknt) you shall hardly escape 
their nets ; fine fowlers they are, for every finger of 
theirs is a lime twig, with which they patch dotterels. ■* 
They are excellently well read in Physiognomy ; for 
they will know how strong you are in the purse by 
looking in your face ; atid for the more certainty 
thereof, they will follow you close, and never leave 
ydu till you draw your purse, or they for you, which 
they'll be sure to have, (if you look not to it) though 
they kiss New-gate for it. It is remarkable, and 
worth your observation, to behold and hear the 
strange sights, and confused noise in the Fair. 
Here a Knave in a fools coat, with a trumpet 
-sounding, or on a drum beating, invites you and ■ 
would feign persuade you to see his puppets; There 
a Rogue like a wild woodman, or in an Antick-shape 
like an Incubus, desires, your company, to view his 
motion ; on the other side. Hocus Pocus with three 
yards of tape or ribbon in's hand, shewing his art of 
Legerdemain, to the admiration and astonishment of 
a company of cockloaches. Amongst these you 
shall see a gray goose-cap (as wise as the rest,) with 

^Dotterel. — A silly bird, which imitates the action of the fowler, and is 
taken by the stratagem. Hence a stupid fellow, a dupe. 
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a what do ye lack, in his mouth, stand in his booth, 
shaking a rattle, or scraping on a fiddle, with which 
children are so taken, that they presently cry out 
for these fopperies ; And all these together make 
such a distracted noise, that you would think Babel 
were not comparable to it. Here there are also 
your gamesters in action ; some turning of a 
whimsey, others throwing for Pewter, who can 
quickly dissolve a round shilling into a three half- 
penny saucer. Long-lane at this time looks very 
fair, and puts out her best clothes, with the wrong 
side outward, so turned for their better turning off ; 
And Cloth Fair, is now in great request : well fare 
the Ale-houses therein ; yet better may a man fare 
(but at a dearer rate) in the pig-market, alias, Pasty- 
nook, or Pye corner, where pigs are all hours of the 
day on the stalls piping hot, and would cry (if they 
could speak) come eat me, but they are so damnable 
dear, and the reckonings, for them are so saucy, that 
a man had as good lick his fingers in a bawdy house, 
as at this time come into one of those houses, where 
the fat greasy Hostess instructs Nick Froth her 
tapster, to ask a shilling more for a pigs head of a 
woman big with child, in regard of her longing, than 
of another ordinary comer. These unconscionable 
exactions, and excessive inflammations of reckonings 
made that angle of the Fair too hot for my company ; 
therefore I resolved with myself to steer my course 
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another way, and having once got out, not to come 

again in haste. 

Now farewell to the Fair; you who are wise. 
Preserve your Purses, whilst you please your eyes. 



FINIS. 



LAST YEARS OF THE CONDEMNED 
BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 

i&airt!) to '^9xx% 

In what manner the body of the Fair was removed, few words will tell. 
For a dead man there needs but a coffin and a coach, for a dead institution 
there need contain acts and ordinances. 

In the year 1830, the Corporation of London bought from Lord Kensing- 
ton the old Priory rights, vested in the heirs of Chancellor Rich, and all the 
rights and interests in Bartholomew Fair then became vested in the City. 
Having thus secured full power over the remains in question, the Corporation 
could take into its own hands the whole business of their removal. 

After Bartholomew Fair in the yeir 1839, a Memorial having been 
presented to the Corporation by the London City Mission, pointing out the 
pollution spread by the retention of the Fair in Smithfield, it was referred to 
the City Land's Committee, to consider the power of the Corporation to 
remove the same. The City Solicitor, Mr. Charles Pearson, gave in an able 
Report the opmion for which he was asked. — " He respected the question of 
* C 
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I)riyi}eg;e whic^i l^ad induced a former City Solicitor, advised by counsel, tp 
recommend that an Act of Parliament be sought ; and did not therefore 
recommend the immediate and entire abolition of the Fair. He advised the 
abridgment of it to tvco, ^nstpad of three cle^r days, an4 t^e refusal to let 
standings for show-booths in a Fair that was erected in the first instance for 
purposes of .trade." 

This very effective measure followed on a course of beneficent and dis- 
interested extortion practised upon the showmen by the Market Committee, 
with a view to their exclusion froin Ae Fair. Thus Wombwell's rent was 
raised from ;^35 to £,T:>, and all others in a like proportion. The necessary 
result of these measures was that in a very few years the Fair was attended 
only by the proprietors of a few handfuls of ginger-bread. The Mayors had 
withdrawn the formality as much as possible from public observation, until the 
year 1850. And in the Mayoralty of Alderman Musgrove, his worship having 
walked quietly to the appointed gateway, vrith the necessary attendants, found 
that there was not any Fair left worth a. Mayor's proclaiming. After that 
year, therefore, no Mayor accompanied the gentleman whose duty it was to 
read a certain form of words out of a certain parchment scroll, under a quiet 
gateway. After five years this form also was dispensed with, and Bartholomew 
Fair, which was maintained for seven centuries, was proclaimed for the last 
time in the year 1855. — Morley's Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 1859. 
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THE STAGE PLAYERS COMPLAINT. 




Cane. 
" T A Y Reed ! Whither away so speedily ? 
What ! you go, as if you meant to leap 
over the Moon. Now, what's the 
matter ? 

Reed, The matter is plain enough : You 
accuse me of my nimble feet; but I think 
your tongue runs a little faster, and you contend as 
much to out-strip facetious Mercury in your tongue, 
as [I do] lame Vulcan in my feet. 

Quick. Me thinks you're very eloquent : Prithee 
tell me, Don't Suada, and the Jove-begotten-brain 
Minerva lodge in your facundious tongue : You 
have without doubt some great cause of alacrity, 
that you produce such eloquent speeches now. 
Prithee what is't ? 

Light. How ? Cause of alacrity ? S'foot I 
had never more cause of sorrow in my life : And 
dost thou tell me of that ? Fie, fie I 
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Quick. Prithee why ? I did but conjecture out 
of your sweet words. 

Light. Well ! I see you'll never be hanged for 
a Conjurer. Is this a world to be merry in ? Is 
this an age to rejoice in ? Where one may as soon 
find honesty in a Lawyers house, as the least cause 
of mirth in the world. Nay you know this well 
enough, but only you lovfe to be inquisitive, and to 
search the Nature of men. 

Quick. You say true indeed : I can't deny but 
that the world do swell with grief-bedaubing cares. 
For illustrate the whole Universe, from Auroras 
pui-ple doors, to the Occidental West, and you shall 
find all things drowned in the floods of sorrow. 
And no marvel too : For here Gods heavy hand 
doth punish, there man's oppression do reign : And 
what greater affection can be expected, than that 
both of God arid Man. 

Light, 'Tis true : And now a days 'tis very 
difficult to live without one of them. 

Quick. Revolve all human nature : Here you 
may see a man pufif'd up with the wind of popular 
applause, climbing to the top of Honour, but being 
once touch'd with the breath of Justice, oh in what a 
moment doth he tumble down. There you may see 
one oppressed with the tyranny of disgrace^ and 
groaning under the burden of calamity, but being 
smil'd upon by Justice, oh how suddenly is he 
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mounted up with the wings of Fame. There you 
may perceive women lamenting the deaths of their 
poor Husbands ; here one deploring the Churches 
Anarchy : there one grieving at Fortunes malignity : 
so that in the whole world such diverse streams of 
sorrow do flow every where : that if they should 
meet : they would easily make up an Ocean. 

Light. You speak of the Epidemical cause, 
that produceth universal grief, but you shall not 
need, for we ourselves have cause enough to mourn 
for our own misfortune, and not to participate with 
the grief of the whole world. 

Quick. Well ! we must submit ourselves to Gods 
all-disposing providence, who in his own time will 
give a period to our irregular tears. But our cause 
of sorrow, is the cause of the whole world : For 
I'm persuaded that there's never a What lack you 
Sir in all the City, but is sensible of oiir calamity 
too, although we seem to them to bear the greatest 
burthen thereof. 

Light. I believe thee : therefore I think, they 
may well commisserate our cause with their own, 
and not account us so ridiculous to the vulgar spec- 
tacle of the world. For when we rejoice, they do 
all rejoice with us ; but when we lament, they have 
all cause to lanlent too : wherefore let not that thing 
trouble you so much. 
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Quick. Ay, come, let us omit this pathetical 
passion, and think on the brave times which we 
have had heretofore : Oh, the times, when we have 
vapoured in the streets like Courtiers. 

Light. A pretty comparison ! like Courtiers 
indeed ; for I think our pockets were as empty as 
the proudest of them. 

Quick. Oh the times, when my tongue have 
ran as fast upon the Scene, as a Windebankes pen 
over the Ocean. 

Light. Oh the times, when my heels have 
capered over the stage as light as a Finches 
Feather. 

Quick. But (alas) we must look for no more of 
these times I fear. 

Light. Why so ? Dost thou think because a 
cloud sometimes may cover and obnubilate the Sun, 
that it will therefore shine no more ? Yes I'll 
warrant you, and that more bright too : so never 
fear Boy, but we shall get the day again for 
all this. 

.Quick. But I'll assure you 'tis to be feared : 
For Monopolers are down, Projectors are down, the 
High Commission Court is down, the Star-chamber 
is down, and (some think) Bishops will down ; and 
why should we then that are far inferior to any of 
those not justly fear least we should be down too ? 
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Light. Pish, I can show thee many infallible 
reasons to the contrary : we are very necessary and 
commodious to all people ; First for strangers, who 
can desire no better recreation, than to come and 
see a Play : than, for Citizens, to feast their wits : 
than, for Gallants, who otherwise perhaps would 
spend their money in drunkenness, and lasciviousness 
do find a great delight and delectation to see a 
Play : than, for the learned, it does increase and add 
wit, constructively to wit : than, for Gentlewomen, it 
teacheth them how to deceive idleness : than, for the 
ignorant, it does augment their knowledge. Pish, a 
thousand more Arguments I could idd, but that I 
should weary your patience too much : Well ! in a 
word we are so needful for the Common good, that 
in some respect it were almost a sin to put us down : 
therefore let not these frivolous things perplex your 
vexatious thoughts. 

Quick. But it makes me fear I'll assure you in 
these times : And I think it would be a very good 
plot to borrow good store of money and then run 
away : what think you of it ? 

Light. A good plot, quother ? So you may 
come to lie in a worser plot for it all the days of 
your life. S' foot run away too ? So you may be 
taken for a young Suckling, and then followed pre- 
sently with a hundred Horse. Fie, fie, remit these 
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fopperies, you little think of the last Comedy you 
acted now. 

Quick. The last Comedy quother ? I act 
Tragedies every day, but I cannot remember since 
I acted a Comedy, 'tis so long ago. 

Light, But Prithee how comes it to pass that 
you act Tragedies every day. 

Quick. How ? I'll tell thee : my purse each" 
day perisheth most Tragaedically : and now I may 
be taken for a Scholar, since I've no money, but 
because I cannot speak true Latin, I'm afraid, I 
shall be taken for a Lawyer. 

Light. What do's Lawyers then speak false 
Latin ? 

Quick. As if you know not that ! Why ? 
True Latin is as much out of fashion at Inns of 
Court, as good clothes at Cambridge. 

Light. Come, come remit your jests, and think 
on our present estates now : and you know the 
Sickness is dangerous, and increaseth weekly; there- 
fore I think we must be content in the mean while 
to live like Diogenes in his Tub. 

Quick. Well ! the best remedy that I can 
imagirte for our present Calamity, is to down on our 
knees humbly, and pray God to abate the Sickness, 
and let each true hearted Subject conjoin with us in 
our supplication. 
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Light. This motion pleaseth me exceedingly, 
come let us go to some other friends, and unitely 
join in our Prayers. 

Quick. A match, come let us perform it with 
expedition : and in the mean while let us conclude 
with part of our Litany. 

From Plague, Pestilence, and Famine, from 
Battle, Murder, and sudden Death : 

Good Lord deliver us. 



FINIS, 



of the above tract, John Payne Collier, in his Bibliographical and Critical 
Account of the Rarest Books in the English Language, at page 381, vol. ii., 
says : — " Only two copies of this tract, relating to the Stage and Drama just 
before the closing of the Theatres by the Puritans, are known. The plague 
was prevailing in London at the time it was written, and the enemies of Plays 
and Players availed themselves of the visitation, as if it were sent by heaven as 
a punishment for indulging in such profanation," 

" Andrew Cane (or Kane) was a famous comedian at the Fortune Theatre 
in Golden Lane, Cripplegate, and Reed quite as celebrated a performer at the 
BUckfriars Theatre. The reputation of Cane long survived him, and in a 
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tract by Henry Chapman, printed in 1673, on the virtues of the Bath waters, 
we read as follows :— " Without which a pamphlet now-a-days finds as small 
acceptance as a Comedy did formerly at the Fortune Play-house, without a 
Jig of Andrew Keins into the bargain." Regarding Reed; we may quote the 
following lines from "The Carless Shepherdess," printed fifteen years after the 
date of the tract before us : — 

" There is ne'er a part 

About him but breaks jests. 

I never saw Reade peeping through the curtain, 
But ravishing joy entered the heart." 
In our " Stage-Players Complaint" Reed and Cane are brought together 
conversing in the street about their misfortunes. After the two first speeches, 
and for the rest of the dialogue, Cane is called Quioh in the~-prefixes, and 
Reed Light, which probably gives us the appellation by which they were 
then popularly known. 

The piece is wretchedly printed, and full of errors, and everything 
about the tract, its authorship, its typography, and its purpose, shows that it 
was brought out with extreme celerity. 




THE 

GENEROVS VSVRER 

yS} Nevell in Thames-street, who allow- - 

eth his maid usually a black pudding to dinner. 

Who once bought a Pullettforhiswife when shee 

was sicke;buthewouldgoeto Markethimselfe, 

because he would not be cosened by the Messenger; 

and brought the feathers home in his hat when 

it was pulled ; because he would not loose 

them ; and how he was troubled there- 

mth mhen the Lord Major seeing 

Twin called to speak with Mm. 

And how he made lamentable moane to his Neigh- 
bours, that his maid had robd him ; because shee 

gave her Sweet-hart a piece of bread and cheese. 




L O N D O N 
Printed for Salomon Johnson, i 6 4 i. 



A Dialosfue between the Maid and 

the Nurse, about their Master, 

Mr. Nevell \\is Generosity. 

URSE, I will tell you what I heard my 
Master say even now of you. 

Nurse. Why, what did he say ? I 
pray thee tell me. 

Ma. He said that he would turn away 
both you, and me : you to morrow, and me 
the next day after. 

Nur. How can I go away, and my Mistress so 
ill ? thou talkest strangely ; or thou either, why 
what is the matter with him now ? it is the strangest 
man, he is never contented, never quiet. 

Maid. For your part he saith, that you are so 
chargeable to Jiii". and put him to such cost for my 
Mistress, that he will not by any means endure it. 

Nur. He is a base fellow, for all he is my 
master, would he have to starve my mistress ? I 
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will have that which is fitting for her, that I will, a 
poor sick woman, I think he would starve her, if he 
might have his will. 

Maid. Truly I must needs say that he is very 
miserable, I am sure I have felt it, and know it ; for 
I did live with him when he was a Widower. 

Nur. Was he not then more generous and free, 
than he is now ? 

Maid. Free ? I will tell you how free he was ; 
I was all the family he had ; and he gave me but 
1 8s. a year, and we lay in bed (commonly) till 9. or 
10. of the clock in the morning; and went to bed 
before candle light to save charges ; and he would 
let me make but one meal a day for the most part 
(as himself had) and that was with a black pudding 
to dinner, and an half penny loaf, except by chance 
sometimes he cut me a slice of bread and cheese, 
and that very thin : which he always used to lock 
up in the Cupboard himself, because he would not 
trust me with it. 

Nur. Had you no supper then never, nor 
breakfast too ? 

Maid. Sometimes he would cut me a thin slice 
of bread and cheese ? or else give me a slice of 
bread only or at other times he would give me an 
half penny for meal, and an half penny for butter, to 
make me a hasty pudding. 
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Nurse. Oh monstrous, I never heard of the like. 
But what drink did he allow you ? I hope you kept 
a good vessel of drink in the house. 

Maid. We had always a firkin of four shilling 
Beer in the house ; but I could never come at it, 
except I went to him for the key, which was very 
irksome to me to do, he gave it me so mutteringly. 

Nurse. Oh, fie upon it ; how could you endure 
to dwell with him ? 

Maid. I must tell you that I could never have 
borne it, but that he promised me, that if I would 
live with him until he died, he would give an hun- 
dred pounds to my portion ; which he being old, 
moved me to nndergo the greater hardship. 

Nurse. I do assure you he is very covetous, and 
miserable, as ever I heard of any man in my life ; if 
it were not for my Mistress, I would not stay an 
hour in the house. 

Maid. Did you not hear what a trick he played 
yesterday, when he went for the Pullet for my Mis- 
tress ? 

Nurse. No, Why what did he do, I know it was 
a very poor, lean, starved fowl ; I do not think but 
it was some smothered pullet : was that it ? 

Maid. No I assure you, he bought it at one of 

the Poulterers shops in Gracious street,'^ it cost him 

lod. But here was the jest. We have a feather tub, 

and it will not hold I think half a bushel, and I 

^ Gracious Street, %,e. Gracechm^h Street, P 
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have lived with him this 3 years and a half, and I 
dare say that there is scarce so many feathers in it, 
as will well cover the bottom of it ; we have had 
such store of fowl since I dwelt with him : and yet 
he was so covetous, that when he had bought the 
Pullet, and made the woman to pull it and all, he 
called for the feathers, and took them from the 
woman, and put them in the crown of his hat, and 
put it upon his head, and so came home : But as he 
was coming home, he chanced to meet the Lord 
Mayor who had sent yesterday two or three times 
to our house, to speak with him about something, I 
think to speak in the behalf of a friend of my Lords, 
that oweth him money ; and my Master seeing my 
Lord coming, went into an haberdashers shop, and 
made an excuse to beg a sheet of paper to put the 
pullet in, to carry it home ; but my Lord espied 
him, and Commanded an Officer to go into the shop 
to call him to my Lord, which he did. 

Then was my Master perplexed what to do, 
because of the feathers in his hat, to talk to my L. 
Mayor with his hat on was very misbeseeming, and 
not fitting ; and how to put off his hat, and not des- 
cry the feathers in it he could not tell. But whilst 
he was pausing upon the matter, my Lord himself 
drew nearer the shop, and called to him, Mr. Nevell 
(quoth he, I would speak with you) then he came 
came to my Lord, blustering by as if he had been in 
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wondrous haste ; and giving his hat brim a lil;tle 
touch with his hand, went to pass by my Lord, 
teUipg him, that he would be with his honour 
presently at his house, but now he CQuld not ^tay, 
his wife was sick, and his ha^1;e concerned her life, 

B,ut the Lord Mayor being very importuna,^e, 
.would ne^ds speak with him. Then rny Mr. rnoyqd 
his h^t up and .down a ^little with his hand, ^nd niy 
L. held him in talk so Ipng, .till at last the feathers 
J^egan to fly out about his, ears fqrth of his;ha,t. 

What (quoth my Lord Mayor) have you got a 
birds nest in your hat, Mr. ^eve,ll, that the feathqrs fly 
about so. Then my Mr. put off his hat quite, .and 
showed it my Lord, saying, that because his ■w^ife 
had longed for a Pullet, being not well, he brpuglit 
home the feathers and all, least, she should long for 
them too: But Oh how my Lord, and h,is Officers 
and the people about him laughed a^t it. 

Nurse. Laugh (quoth I) how could they choose 
but laugh ; I cannot forebear laughing mysqlf. I 
never heard of the ,like to him in every thing ; 
but me thinks this is as pretty a jest as ever I 
heard ; how can my Lord Mayor, or any that saw it, 
choose but laugh as long as they live, eyqry time 
they see him. 

Maid. But you little think what a quarter my 
Master keeps now ? did you not hear him railing at 
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me even now ; and I must be gone now that I 
must ? 

Nurse. Come (quoth I) I think it will be better 
for you ; but what was the matter ? 

Maid. My Master (you know) was called forth 
in the Morning to go to GraysAviXi, and as it seems 
knew that he should stay forth ; and therefore left 
me the bread and cheese out ; which was I confess 
a great favour from him ; for he doth so very 
seldom ; but he had written upon the Cheese which 
was about half a Cheese, within about an inch of the 
edge, he had written these words ; Cut this Cheese 
even ; and it so fortuned that about three hours 
since, a friend of mine came to see me, who when he 
came, I was glad that I had the bread and Cheese 
to set before him : and did therefore desire him to 
sit down, and set it before him ; you was then very 
busy in the next Chamber with my Mistress. 

But here was the mischief, that he espied this 
writing upon the Cheese, which he read, and know- 
ing him to be a miserable covetous fellow, conceived 
that he writ it from a niggardly disposition, and 
therefore drew out his knife, & cuts it quite through 
the Cheese very handsomely, and cut about half the 
half Cheese, which was two or three pounds, at the 
least, and when he had done, he took his pen and 
ink out of his pocket, and writ very near the edge 
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thus; Is not this Cheese cut even ; and put the rest 
in his pocket ; and after seme few words of 
discourse between us, took his leave of me ; and so 
we parted : but I was in a terrible perplexity- to see 
him carry away the C heese ; yet I was ashamed to 
forbid him. 

But even now my Master came in, and found 
his Cheese gone ; but oh how he cried out against 
me for his Cheese ; so I was fain to tell him how it 
was : then he called me whore, and jade, and thief, 
and I know not what, and I must be gone that I 
must ; and now he is gone and complains to our 
neighbours, that I have let in thieves to rob him ; 
which God knows was nothing but a piece of bread 
and cheese, which I promised to pay him for out of 
my wages ; but he would not hear me speak, oh, he 
is gone forth in a terrible chase. 

Nurse. Hark, hark, somebody knocks, I think. 

Maid. No, no, I warrant you, go go down and 
see who is at door, I will go in to my Master. 

Thus they parted, and their discourse ended. 



FINIS. 



ARCHY'S DREAM, 

•SOMETIMES 

I ester to his Malestie ; 
but exiled the Court by 

Canterhi,ries malice. 

With a relation for whom an odde chaire 
stood void in Hell. 




Printed in the year 1641, 



Archy's Dreaift, sometimes Jester to 

his Majesty : but exiled the Court by Canterburies 

maHce. With a relation for whom an 

odd Chair stood void in Hell. 




^HE brief reason of Archys banishment 
was this. 

A Nobleman asking what he would 
do with his handsome daughters, he 
replied he knew very well what to do with 
them, but he had sons which he knew not 
well what to do with ; he would gladly make 
Scholars of them, but that he feared the Arch- 
bishop would cut off their ears. 

Why I was exiled from Court having my 
jesting coat plucked off, few men are ignorant of, 
neither do I much care who knows of it, in so much 
as my Antagonist hath no power to apprehend 
them ; if they should vouchsafe a blundering murmur 
in my behalf, my name is as famous abroad, as he 
infamous : I would not have his little Grace know 
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so much if he were in authority at Lambeth- house 
now, for the price of a pair of new shoes ears and 
all. 

The Aiithor. 

Most (ingenious) Archy, scarce more Mundane 
felicity would I be ambitious to enjoy, than to arrive 
at so happy a Haven of knowledge, by which 
sufficiently I might (without critical censure) 
divulge thy witty, admirable parts : when thou wert 
sailing on the main Neptune was then joyful of so 
rare a burden, and thought it unfit to carry a 
wrinkled front, but smiled upon thee, as if he would 
have wooed thee to have been his companion, that 
thereby the watery Nymphs; after their sports done, 
seeming pensive for the Metamorphosis, they might 
have been infused with enforced alacrity : but 
storming Boreas owing thee an ill office, broke 
prison, and in spite of Neptune shipwrecked the 
Pinnace which so long she bore, and cast thee on a 
most unhappy shore. 

But yet now at length receive comfort, Boreas 
is imprisoned, and Zephyrus with gentle gales doth 
blow, I am certain well thou knowest it, I am sorry 
thou ever knewest to the contrary ; for me think it 
should be unfit to make thy Muse quce semper 
Jocosa ficit, which always was merry, go with 
blubbard cheeks : but time which brings all things 
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to pass, hath brought him (thy adversary, I mean 
into far greater than ever thou wert in. Of whom 
not since thou drearrifedst, which gave me license to 
declare unto all men which shall desire to know it. 

Archy (sometimes Jester to his Majesty) was 
upon a night being prostrated upon his bed, (to take 
natural rest,) very much troubled by meditating of 
the Arch- Bishop Lauds, unlawful actions. First by 
thinking how he being a clergy man, delighted in 
nothing but exactions and then anon of the unheard 
of malice, he bore against him ; thus long time 
tumbling, and tossing, upon his unquiet bed, at 
length, Morpheus, with his leaden maul arrested 
him, and then for a time was he still; But not long 
so, but he was disturbed in his sleep, and dreamed 
after this manner. 

The Dream. 

How that he was placed, on a pinnacle which 
reached far above Phcebus diocese and a little below 
him, he saw a poor Scholar, which was delivering 
of a petition to one of the Stars, which so soon as 
she received it, caught a fall and so lost the Petition 
upon which the Scholar, was forced to descend for 
another petition, which he thought was presently 
done, but by that time he was lifted up into Phcebus 
his chariot, by the reason of which splendour, he 
could soon perceive any terrestial creatures. But 
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yet he could deceive the poor scholar, as any as 
high as Phcebus, to whom he delivered his petition, 
and she to Phcebus, who took it, and read it, the 
contents were these. 

I the most unfortunate of the whole tribe of 
Levi, by spiritual assistance, have had the privilege 
to declare my grievances which are these. 

First we are abused by such a flat cap* citizen, 
who if he perceive one of us at one side of the way, 
he will be sure to cross over, on purpose to take 
the wall of him. Calling the scholar saucy rascal, 
if he but offer to withstand him. 

Secondly, those which are able to buy great 
personages, have them, although they have had 
never any nurture in an Academy, except out of a 
library of notes, borrowed of some old clerk, or 
other, which he in former time had gathered at 
several places. 

Thirdly if we be not made of canon proof, we 
are in danger of Episcopal censure. 

Fourthly, we must not preach more than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud, will 
allow of. For fear of the forfeiture of our ears. 
From these and the like grievances, we most 
humbly desire great Jove to deliver us. 

Which Petition was no sooner read, But 
Canterbury was presented to my view, who looked 
more like a spirit come out of purgatory, than one 

* Flat-caps. — A nick-name for the citizens of London, who wore fiat 
oap» ; A cockney, 
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ready, to receive the papal diadem me thought I 
was straight descended from Heaven to Hell, 
where I saw blind Bonner and Wolsey dancing a 
galliard, whipped forward by a company of Hellish 
hags, the three furies danced for females, Pluto set 
to see the pastime, behind whom set a company of 
men making chairs, who as fast as they made chairs 
they were filled, only one was set by for whom I 
asked ; they answered for Laud ; against he came 
thither all, which time were the three Arch-Priests 
dancing, but anon, I saw a company of people which 
preferred bills against Canterbii,ry , why Rhadaman- 
thtis had the perusing, who passed his judgment thus 
upon him saying. 

It is but fit that he against whom that bill was 
preferred, should be for ever banished Elysium be- 
cause the law for his heinous offences did require the 
same, at which poor Canterbury quaked, and trem- 
bled ; like a leaf ready to drop down in Autumn : 
upon whom Cerberus loo^_:ed very wishly that he 
might know when he saw him again, by and by me 
thought a troop of the chief Regents servants took 
him and bound him hand and foot, and so threw him 
into Carons boat, which the followers of Pluto, made 
such an horrible noise, which awaked me : notwith- 
standing for atime I lay speechless, not knowing 
where I was, at length I came to my self, and so 
soon as I arose, I went to a noble friend of mine, 
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and told him my dream, who said to me, (that the 
day before) Canterbury was carried into the Tower. 

For which Archy said he was very sorry, but 
could not cry : by this may a man perceive that though 
a man be never so Honorable, Puissant, Rich or 
Learried, yet if his vices Obnubilate his virtues, 
he shall not be respected, but far more :Con- 
temned and abhorred than if he had never had 
such gifts bestowed upon him. Why there is at this 
time scarce a child in the street, but dare speak 
against him, which not long since no man durst speak 
a syllable against, but that it should have been 
esteemed as petty treason. 

But now the times are charged, and his pomp 
altered, and he now waits for a trial which heretofore 
tried so many. 

A Postscript. 

You which the dream oi Archy now have read, 
Will surely talk of him when he is dead : 
He knows his foe in prison whilst that he 
By no man interrupted but goes free. 

His fools coat now is far in better case, 
Than he which yesterday had so much Grace : 
Changes of Times surely cannot be small. 
When Jesters rise and Archbishops fall. 
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The Prophecy of Mother Shipton ; 

in the Reign of King Henry 
the Eighth. 

(HEN she heard King Henry the eighth 
should be King, and Cardinal Wolsey 
should be at York, she said that Car- 
dinal Wolsey should never come to York 
"with the King, and .the Cardinal hearing, 
being angry, sent the Duke of Suffolk, ' the 
Lord Percy, and the Lord Darcy to her, who came 
with their men disguised to the Kings house near 
York, where leaving their men, they went to Master- 
Besley to York, and desired him to go with them 
to Mother Shiptons house, where when they came 
they knocked at the door, she said Come in Master 
I'sesley, and those honourable Lords with you, and 
Master Besley, would have put in the Lords before 
him, but she said, come in Master Besley, you know 
the way, but they do not. This they th ought strange 
that she should know them, and never saw them ; 
then they went into the house, where there was a 
great fire, and she bade them welcome, calling them 
all by their names, and sent for some Cakes and Ale, 
and they drunk and were very merry. Mother 
Shipton, said the Duke, if you knew what we come 
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about, you would not make us so welcome, and she 
said the messenger should not be hang'd ; Mother 
Shipton, said the Duke, you said the Cardinal 
should never see York ; Yea, said she, I said he 
might see York, but never come at it ; But said the 
Duke, when he comes to York thou shalt be burned ; 
We shall see that, said she, and plucking her Hand- 
kerchief off her head she threw it into the fire, 
and it would not burn, then she took her 
staff and turned it into the fire, and it would 
not burn, then she took it and put it on again ; 
Now (said the Duke) what mean you by this? 
If this had burned (said she) I might have burned. 
Mother Shipton (quoth the Duke) what think you of 
me ? my love said she, the time will come you will 
be as low as I am, and that's a low one indeed. My 
Lord Percy said, what say you of me ? My Lord 
(said she) shoe your Horse in the quick, and you 
shall do well, but your body will be buried in York 
pavement, and your head shall be stolen from the 
bar and carried into France. Then said the Lord 
Darcy, and what think you of me ? She said, 
you have made a great Gun, shoot it off, for it will 
do you no good, you are going to war, you will 
pain many a man, but you will kill none, so they 
went away. 

Not long after the Cardinal came to Cawwood, 
and going to the top of the Tower, he asked where 
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York was, and how far it was thither, and said that 
one had said he should never see York ; Nay, said 
one, she said you might see York, but never come at 
it. He vowed to burii her wh^^.n he came to Yorh 
Then they shewed him York, and told him it was but 
eight miles thence; he said that he will be soon there : 
but being sent for by the King, he died in the 
way to London at Leicester of a lask ;^ ^nd Shiptom 
wife said to Master Besleyi, yonder is a fine stall bijilt 
for the Cardinal in the Minster, of Gold, Pearl, and 
precious stone, go a.nd present one of the pillarg to 
King Henry ^ and he did so, 

Master Besley seeing these things fall out as she 
had foretold, desired her to tell him somes more of 
her Prophesies ; Master, said she, before that Owes' 
Bridge and Tl-inity Church meet, thfey shall build on 
the day, and it shall fall in the night, iintil they get 
the highest stone of Trinity Chui-th; to be thfe lowest 
stone of Owes bridge, then the day will conie when 
the Nqrth shall rue it wondrous sore, but the 
South shall rue it for evermore ; Wheti Hares 
kindle on cold hearth stones, and Lads shall marry 
ladies, and bring them home, then shall you have a 
year of pining hunger, and then a dearth without 
Corn ; A woeful day shall be seen in England, a 
King and Queen, the first coming of the King of 

'La^k: — A laxity, a looseness or flux. 
"Owes. — i.e., Qijse, 
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Scots shall be at Holgate Town, but he shall not 
come through the bar, and when the King of the 
North shall be at London Bridge, his Tail shall be 
at Edenborough ; After this shall water come over 
Owes bridge, and a Windmill shall be set on a Tower 
and an Elm-tree shall lay at every mans door, at 
that time women shall wear great hats and great 
bands, and when there is a Lord Mayor at York let 
him beware of a stab ; When two Knights shall fall 
out in the Castle yard, they shall never be kindly all 
their lives after ; When all Col ton Hagge hath born 
seven years Crops of corn, seven years after you 
heard news, there shall two Judges go in and out at 
Mungate bar. 

Then Wars shall begin in the spring, 
Much woe to England it shall bring : 
Then shall the Ladies cry well-away, 
That ever we liv'd to see this day, 

Then best for them that have the least, and 
worst for them that have the most, you shall not 
know of the War over night, yet you shall have it in 
the morning, and when it comes it shall last three 
years, between Cadron and Aire shall be great war- 
fare, when all the world is as a lost, it shall be called 
Christs cross, when the battle begins, it shall be 
where Crookbackt Richard made his fray, they shall 
say, To warfare for your King for half a crown a 
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day, but stir not (she will say) to warfare for your 
King, on pain on hanging, but stir not, for he that 
goes to complain, s^^ l not come back again. The 
time will come^pKen England shall tremble and 
quake for fear of a dead man that shall be heard to 
speak, then will the Dragon give the Bull a great 
snap, and when the one is down they will go to 
London Town ; then there will be a great battle 
between England and Scotland, and they will be 
pacified for a time, and when they come to Bram- 
mammore, they fight and are again pacified for a 
time, then there will be a great Battle at Knaves- 
more, and they will be pacified for a while ; Then 
there will be a great battle between England and 
Scotland at Stoknmore ; Then will Ravens sit on the 
Cross and drink as much blood of the Nobles, as 
of the Commons, then woe is me, for London shall be 
destroyed for ever after ; Then there will come a 
woman with one eye, and she shall tread in many 
mens blood to the knee, and a man leaning on a 
staff by her, and she shall say to him, What art 
thou ; and he shall say, I am King of the Scots, and 
she shall say. Go with me to my house, for there are 
three Knights, and he will go with' her, and stay 
there three days and three nights, then will Eng- 
landhe. lost ; and they will cry twice of a day England 
is lost ; Then there will be three Knights in Peter- 
gate in York, and the one shall not know of the 
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other ; There shall be a child born in Pomfret with 
three thumbs, and those three Knights will give him 
three horses to hold, while they win England, and 
all Noble blood shall be gone but one, and they 
shall carry him to S\iQ.x\^ Nuttons Castle six miles 
from York, and he shall die there, and they shall 
choose there an Earl in the field, and hanging their 
horses on a thorn, and rue the time that ever they 
were born, to see so much bloodshed ; Then they 
will come to York to besiege it, and they shall keep 
them out three days and three nights, and a penny 
loaf shall be within the bar at half a crown, and 
without the bar at a penny ; and they will swear if 
they will not yield, to blow up the Town walls. 
Then they will let them in, and they will hang up 
the Mayor, Sheriffs and Aldermen, and they will go 
into Crouch Church, there will three Knights go in, 
and but one come out again, and he will cause 
Proclamation to be made, that any man may take 
House, Tower, or Bower for twenty one years, 
and whilst the world endureth, there shall never be 
warfare again, nor any more Kings or "Queens, but 
the Kingdom shall be governed by three Lords, and 
then York shall be London ; and after this shall be 
a white Harvest of corn gotten in by women. 
Then shall be in the North, that one woman shall 
say unto another, mother I have seen a man to-day, 
and for one man there shall be a thousand women, 
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there shall be a man sitting upon St. James Church 
hill weeping his fill ; and after that a ship come- 
sailing up the Thames till it come against London, 
and the Master of the ship shall weep, and the Mari- 
ners shall ask him why he weepeth, being he hath 
made so good a voyage, and he shall shall say ; Ah 
what a goodly City this was, none in the world com- 
parable to it, and now there is scarce left any house 
that can let us have drink for our money. 

Unhappy he that lives to see these days, 
But happy are the dead Ship tons wife says. 



FINIS. 
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Introduction. 




SALE OF THE OLD GATES OF 
LONDON, &c. 

SALE of three of the City gates, on the 30th of July 1760, 
marked, in a singular way, a dividing-point between the old 
and modern history of London. The English metropolis, 
like most large and important cities in the middle ages, was 
bounded by a wall and a ditch ; and in this wall were openings or gates for the 
passage of foot and vehicle traffic. Beginning from the east, this fortified 
boundary commenced with the famous Tower of London, itself a vast 
assemblage of gates and fortified posts. Advancing thence nearly northward, 
the wall extended to JSldgate or Aldgate, which defended the approach by 
the great highway from Essex. This was probably the oldest of all the City 
gates. In 1215, during the civil war between King John and the barons, the 
citizens aided the latter in entering London by Aldgate ; and soon afterwards, 
the gate, being very ruinous and dilapidated, was replaced by one strongly 
built of stone. This new one (a double gate with portcullis) remained till 
the time of Queen Elisabeth, when it was replaced by another more ornamental 
than warlike. This was one of the three gates finally removed in 1760. The 
wall extended nearly north-west from Aldgate to Bishopsgate, which guarded 
the great road from Cambridge. This gate was not among the oldest of the 
series, but is supposed to have been built about the reign of Henry II. At 
first there were no means of exit from the City between Aldgate and Alders- 
gate ; and this extra gate was opened rather to furnish additional accommo- 
dation, than for any defensive purpose. The gate was in a ruinous state from 
the time of Edward VI. to that of James I., when it was replaced by a new 
one ; and this latter was finally removed early in the last century. The wall 
stretched westward from Bishopsgate to Moorgate ; of which Stow says : "I find 
that Thomas Falconer, mayor about the year 1415, the third of Henry V., 
caused the wall of the city to be broken near unto Coleman Street, and there 
builded a postern, now called Moorgate, upon the moor-side, where was never 
gate before. This gate he made for ease of the citizens that way to pass upon 
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causeys [causeways] into the fields for their recreation ; for the same field was 
at that time a marsh." Indeed, all the country immediately outside the city, 
from Bishopsgate to Aldersgate, was very fenny and marshy, giving rise to the 
names Moorfields and Finsbury (Fensbury). Moorgate was rebuilt in 1472, 
and pulled down about the middle of the last century, the stones bemg used to 
repair the piers of London Bridge. The next gate was Cripplegate, a postern 
or minor gate like Moorgate, but much more ancient ; it was many times 
rebuilt, and was, like the other gates, used as a prison. The name. Stow 
says, "so called of cripples begging there," This was one of the three gates 
finally pulled down in 1 760. The city wall extended thence to Elders-gate 
or Aldersgate, one of the oldest of the series, and also one of the largest 
The ancient structure, crumbling with age, was replaced by a new and very 
ornamental one in the time of James I. ; and this latter gave way to the street 
improvers early in the last century. The next gate was Newgate. In the 
Anglo-Norman times, there were only three City gates — Aldgate, Aldersgate, 
and Ludgate , and no person could leave the city westward at any point 
between the two last-named gates. To remedy this inconvenience, Newgate 
was built about the time of Henry I., the designation " new " being, of course, 
only comparative. After being rebuilt and repaired several times, Newgate 
and its prison were burned down by Lord George Gordon's mob in 1780 ;,the 
prison was replaced by a much larger and stronger one, but the gate was not 
rebuilt. Ihe City wall extended from Newgate to Imdgate, which was the 
oldest of the series except Aldgate and Aldersgate, and the one with which 
the greatest number of historical events was connected. After many re- 
buildings and repairings, Ludgate was one of the three which were pulled 
down in 1760. 

It inust not be supposed that Domgate, Billingsgate, and St. Johns Gate 
were necessarily City gates ; the first and second were landing-places on the 
river side, the third was the gate belonging to the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem. As to the Bars — such as Temple Bar, Holhorn Bar, and Smith- 
field Bar — they were subsidiary or exterior barriei-s, bearing some such relation 
to "the City without the walls," as the gates bore to "the City within the 
walls," but smaller, and of inferior strength. 

The announcement in the public journals', concerning the destruction of 
three of the gates on the 30th of July 1760, was simply to the effect that Mr. 
Blagden, a carpenter of Coleman Street, gave £^i for the old materials of 
Cripplegate, £1/1^ for Ludgate, and ;^I77 los. for Aldgate; undertaking to 
have all the rubbish removed by the end of September. Thus ended our old 
City gates, except Newgate, which the rioters put an end to twenty years later. 



A Threefold Discourse between three 

Neighbours, Aldgate, Bishops^ate, and yohn 

Heyden the late Cobbler of Hvundsditch, 

a professed Brownist. 




Aldgate. 
'ISTER of Bishopsgate, what disastrous 
times are we fallen into, did you ever 
know the like ? 

Bishopsgate. Sister be content, you 
are not yet fallen, you were but lately 
built by the City, Senatus Populusque Lon- 
dinensis, in the Mayoralty of Sir /f?^^//^^^ Weld\on~\; 
but I and my friends are like to come to ruin. 

Cobbler. Truly Landlady, the matter is not 
great, yet I confess I have kept a Cobbler's shop 
under your nose these two and twenty years, yet I 
never saw any great hurt in you, but that you bear 
the profane and idolatrous name of a Bishop. 

Bisk. Truly Neighbour, it hath not been 
accounted so in times past, nor (I hope) neither is 
or will be in these our times, 
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Cob. Well, battle-headed Mistress, I heard a 
Sermon within these few days in Moor-fields, the 
best of your Bishops in the Land might throw his 
cap at it. 

Alg. I John, that is the way never to see it 
again, among such fellows as you : but are Moor- 
fields your walks, where you and your fellows prate 
to no purpose. 

Cob. Yes : and verily my new white painted 
Mistress, and w^e have better teaching there, than 
you have at your dull Botolphs, ■ or his brother by 
you. Mistress Bishopsgate. 

Bisk. Nay, that of my knowledge is false; ours 
is an honourable and a great Parish, neither is there 
such a famine of pious and learned Divines amongst 
us, like the famine of Samaria, where we (as you 
and your Brownists) must value an Asses head at 
fourscore pieces of silver (that is ten pounds English) 
for every piece which was a Shekel, is half a Crown 
of our money. How many of your Sermons have 
been burned, their Authors hanged, what ridiculous 
divisions have you of your Texts ? what blasphe- 
mous and detorted expositions, absurd applications? 
and amongst you the Text is no sooner read ; but 
presently you fly from it, as wild beasts from fire, 
and fall a railing against rails, tell the people 
Surplices are smocks of the Whore (and I believe 
yohn you are acquainted with some of them) and 
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how our Bishops are like Andirons of State, stand- 
ing in a Chimney but for a show ; but if an heavy 
block, or sad billets are brought to the fire, there 
are poor little iron Creepers or Cobirons underneath, 
that must bear all the weight, and those you resem- 
ble to the inferior Clergy that take all the pains : 
and thus in your Tubs, like Aitgustus in his Throne, 
you tax all the world. Truly now you were speaking 
of Moor-fields, I am persuaded never cost was better 
bestowed, I never saw them, but I have heard as 
much. Why sister Aldgate (or Eldgate, if you 
please) they are the most necessary, pleasant, and 
the sweetest walks, that can lye by the side of any 
city in Europe : they say those are goodly walks, 
with four or five distinct rows of trees, which are 
upon the walls of Antwerp. 

Alg. There is a Dutch candle-maker dwelling 
in White-Chapel hath oftentimes told me as much, 
and that those walls were five and thirty strides or 
paces broad. 

Bish. He spake the truth, they are so indeed. 

Cob. Talk no more : Moor-fields of itself is a 
most profane place, they never get my good word, 
and except upon the Lords day to a teaching or 
exercise I never mean to come thither again. 

Bish. It may be yohn, you are in debt at some 
of the Ale-houses and dare not shew your head but 
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upon a Lords day, when their doors are shut, and all 
are gone to Church. 

Cob. I confess my leather hath been well 
liquored at Burwels Bable, where Mr. Geffreson sells 
the excellent Ale and Cakes ; but since my conver- 
sion I say. Go, I know you not. 

Alg. And why I pray you neighbour, are 
Moor--fields become so odious in your sight ? 

Cob. For the great offence they give to us the 
godly and sober-minded ; first, they are receptacles 
of unclean beasts. 

Bish. That's true indeed, for horses graze 
there. 

Cob. They carry the mark of the Beast, 

Alg. As how John ? 

Cob. Do you not see how the walks are laid 
out, and made in the form of a cross, which is 
execrable, abominable, and intolerable ? 

Bish. Why John, are not you yourself made in 
the form of a cross ? spread but your arms abroad 
and see. 

Cob. Verily I am, and it is more than ever I 
knew before, one I see may live and learn, but I 
shall like myself the worse for it as long as I live. 

Cob. No I profess, their four quarters are 
railed about in abominable manner, like a Com- 
munion Table ; if some parishes and Churchwardens 
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I Jcnow had the fingering of them, I know what 
would quickly become of them. 

Alg. You have now done, have you any more 
to say ? 

Cob. Yes verily, the Popes head is there nail'd 
up for a sign and makes as fair a show as Pope- 
yoan did with her great belly in Red-street. 

Bish. Redcross-street you mean, but what of 
that? 

Cob. It is a burning shame it should be toler- 
ated, when all Papists in England are denied 
tolerated. 

Alg. It is suffered it may be for some especial 
end which you know not, as perhaps many Papists 
and Popish Priests belonging to outlandish Ambas- 
sadors which lie there about walking to take the air, 
for the signs sake will rather go thither to drink a 
Pint or a quart of wine, then to another place, and 
so perhaps will you and your brethren do sometime. 

Cob. You are deceived Mrs. we never go for 
the signs sake, but for the wines sake. 

Bish. I believe you John, but what say you to 
the great Turks head hanging out a little beyond ? 

Cob. I say, from Turk and Pope defend us Lord. 

Bish. That was a Psalm, added to the singing 
Psalms, long since, by one Robert Wisedome. 

Cob. I believe it, it was long since Robert 
Wisedome was seen amongst us, he lived in the time 
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of Q. Eliz. And since I have not heard of any 
or very few of that name, it was a Psalm in my 
opinion that put down all the rest, beside it had 
been an excellent tune, my father when he lived in 
Goose-toft, would often whistle it at plough. 

Alg. But what say you John to the trees, so 
evenly planted and thriving, which with their eye- 
pleasing green and cool shadow in the hot Summer 
give so great delight and content to the whole City. 

Cob. They look (me thinks) like so many of 
your Bishops Standing about the Communion rails 
to defend them. 

Alg. Against such as you are it may be. 

Cob. Nay they look like Bishops for all the 
world for there are Some poor underling trees 
besides them which cannot thrive and Prosper, 
because those greater over-drop them, keep the sun 
from them, .or suck from the earth the Juice which 
should nourish them, to themselves. 

Bish. But what is the reason they are called 
Moorfields, can you tell me John with all the wit 
you have ? 

Cobler. Because it may be there are more fields 
in England beside these. 

Alg. That is without doubt 

Cob. Or rather because more learned and godly 
teaching by us and our brethren is here exercised 
than in the City or the whole land beside, or it may 
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be they are so called from a Blackamoor set over an 
Alley gate in these fields. 

Bish. Nay John now you have overshot your- 
self. 

Cob. I talk of Moorfields and not of Finsbury : 
there indeed is shooting and no preaching. 

Bish. But neighbour yohn Cobbler let me tell 
you in good earnest, when I was built new in the 
time of K. Richard the second, (whose statue in 
stone holding his unfortune and broken Sceptre in 
his hand, I bear upon my Frontispiece, on the other 
side Wenceslaus his wives father the Emperor, yet 
many say it was K. Edward the 3.) certain calves 
tied about the necks with withs^ being brought for a 
present to Wat Tyler and his Rebels then in Smith- 
field, whom, (let me tell you by the way) K. Richard 
could plainly discern from Long Acre, _so rare were 
houses and buildings in the Suburbs in those days) 
were all stifled and drowned in those fields, which 
were nothing else but a Moor or Quagmire whence 
they took their name, nay it was such withija these 
40. or 50. years. Sister Algate had they brought 
by your way, (the common road of calves) they had 
been out of danger. 

Cob. Verily Mrs. Aldgate I have known of late 
years many calves to have been brought out of Essex 
and other places unto your Gate, where when they 
should have entered, their simple country drivers 

iWiTHS. — Twigs of willow ; twisted flexible rods, 
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would not suffer them, but drave them home 
again. 

Alg. They were simple indeed, but what was 
their meaning so to do ? 

Cob. Why, I will tell you, you carry upon your 
top two huge Giants in Armour, holding up and 
ready as it were to throw down mighty bullets, who 
affright both the calves and the Countrymen, that I 
have heard some protest that for their lives they 
could not persuade the driver to venture them 
through, this was at their first setting up, and I well 
remember in that year Veal wes so scarce at Leaden 
Hall, that hardly any could be got for money. 

Bish. John they were placed there to shew the 
ancient defence of Ports, which when the enemy 
offered to assail or break open. Armed men stood 
aloft and threw down huge stones, piece of timber 
and such like, to kill or knock them down, but I 
hear John Cobbler you are a pretender to Divinity, 
and are ready to turn Preacher. 

Cob. Why not I as well 2& Walker the Iron- 
monger.'^ 

Alg. I think you never come to any of our 
Churches io the City. 

Cob. Very seldom ; yes, I was half a year since 
at Annes within Aldersgate, and once a fortnight 
ago at Margets in Westminster. 

'WAtKER,, THE IRONMONGER.— ;Sfle John Taylor's Tract on this person. 
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Bish. St. Margarets you should say. 

Cob. The matter is not great, they were built 
by the Papists and smell of superstition to this day, 
for name any Church about the City that was built 
in time of the Gospel, Cree-church' excepted, and 
that by Tuttle-street^ in Westminster not yet 
execrated, as they call it. 

Alg. Consecrated thou wouldst say, that indeed 
is new, but Cree-Church was new built upon an old 
foundation, if we should be all of your opinion : we 
should come to no Church at all, but hear Sermons 
in woods as you do. 

Cob. Did not John Baptist preach in the desert 
or wilderness ? And multitudes of people followed 
to hear him. 

Bish. John you are much deceived, that was no 
obscure place like St. Johns wood whether you and 
your fellows go, but a woody Country wherein were 
many Towns and Cities, like the forest of Sherwood 
in Nottinghamshire inhabited with many people. 

Cob. I will never believe that, for all I am a 
Translator' myself. 

'Cree Church.— St. Catherine Cree or Christ Church, a church on the 
north side of Leadenhall-street, and in Aldgate Ward. The church described 
by Stow was taken down 1 628, and the present building consecrated by Laud 
(when Bishop of London) on the l6th January, 1630-1. — " August i8th, 1667. 
To Cree Church, to see it how it is, but I find no alteration there, as they say 
there was, for my Lord Mayor and Aldermen to come to sermon, as they do 
every Sunday, as they did formerly to Pauls." — Pepyi' Diary. 

"TuTTLE-STREET. — ?. e., TothiU-street, 

'Translator, a cobbler. 
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Alg. But John I pray thee tell me how earnest 
thou to be a Brownist^ at the first. 

Bish. I have heard that the first beginner of 
Sect was a miserable Doctor in the University who 
sold his commons and seized away his part of white- 
bread and liv'd all the week with a sixpenny brown 
loaf, which occasion gave you all your names. 

Cob. No our first father was Mr. Browne 
parson of a church in Northamptonshire where he 
died after his many persecutions among the wicked. 

Alg. So he that would, have no Church was 
afterwards parson of a Church. 

Bish. But I assure you John he recanted his 
opinions, and died an Orthodox Protestant and an 
honest man, it is true he was persecuted in all places, 
he fled into Scotland, and had been hanged, had he 
not been near a kin unto the L. Treasurer Cecil, 
(for he was a Gentleman born, and of an ancient 
family of the Brownes of Tolthorpe) besides he was 
endued with many good and gentle qualities, 
among the rest he was a singular good Lutenist, and 
he made his Son Timothy usually on Sundays bring 
his Viol to Church and play the Bass to the Psalms 
that were sung, so far as he (like you and your 
fellows) from being an enemy to Church Music. 

"Brownists. — A name given to the disciples of Robert Brown, a 
celebrated Noconformisl and schoolmaster in Southvvark about 1580 ; they 
were in those days the constant objects of popular satire and persecution. 
Brown, after 32 imprisonments, eventually conformed to the Established 
Church. 

" I had as lief be a Brownigt as a politician." 

Shaltespeare's Twelfth Night, Act iii. sc, 2, 
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Cob. I would have given all the Shoes in my 
shop I had known so much before. But Landlady 
Bishopsgate, and Mrs. Aldgate, time calls me away, 
I have three pair of boots to mend for the Norwich 
foot-post, and a pair of shoes for honest Mr. Sacchar 
of Botolphs, and I hope ere long we shall meet, 
and then 'yfaith I will have a fling at you and your 
name-sake the Bishops. 

Bish. Well John I shall defend those Bishops 
well enough, and will Petition that those Reverend 
men may have their liberty to go abroad in the 
days, and repair to their Brother in the Tower again 
at night, Farewell. 



Zeal over-heated : 

A Relation of a lamentable fire which happened at 

Oxford two nights before Christ-tide, in a religious 

Brothers shop, who though he laboured in all 

men's trades, yet his trades were fewer than 

his tricks, to fetch over the wicked, 

that he might afford the godly 

a better Penny-worth. 

To the Tune of Chivey Chace. 



A Tte.^d you trethren, every one, 
-^^-^ And listenjwith a pair 
Of swaggering ears, mhich have outgrown 

By many an inch the hair : 
Of i'Ojpish flames I mill relate 

to you a doleful story. 
Which turned a zealous shop of late 

into a Purgatory. 



There d/tvells in Oxon near the place 

where holy Chornish teachcth. 
One that in all trades hath such grace, 

the miched he o'er-reaches. 
This 'brother first a Stoicli was 

Peripateticall; 
For 'bout the world as he did pass, 

his wealth he carried all. 
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Biit when his sins had made his paclt 

Too heavy for his shoulder, 
V tV foresaid place he eased his bach, 

and turned a staid honseholder. 
In all occasions by and hy 

He grew so great a Meddler, 
That if th' Emchange his shop stood nigh, 

you'd take him for no Pedla/r. 

By slight of tongue he could fetch o'er 

all Sparks that came unto him, 
Except those which two nights before 

Christ-tide had like to undo him. 
When he to sleep himself had set, 

and dreamed of no more fire. 
Than those his leal and little Pet 

hindled in his desire. 



He heard some cry. Fire, fire, amain, 

and sa.id that mere he slack. 
Great John of All trades n'ould again 

be brought to his first pack : 
Then hasting down to see what burned, 

the smoke did almost stop 
Sis breath-: the new Exchange mas turned 

to.a Tobacco shop. 

His mife came domn at that repoii, 

her clothes hung in such pickle, 
As she mere nem come from the sport 

after a Conventicle : 
And first in these flames she espied 

a pure Geneva Bible, 
With gilded leaves, arid strings beside, 

that mere not contemptible. 



The Second Part to the Same Tune. 



TD UTmith less grief he could have seen't 
^ as he then said to some one. 
Had but the Apocrypha been in't, 

and Prayers that me call Common : 
Tlie Practice there of Piety, 

and good St. Katherine Stubs 
Were martyr' d, which oft quoted he 

had heai~d in several Tubs. 

Then being of his Dods bereft, 

and Cleavers all and some. 
You m,ay presume that there mas left 

of comforts never a Crum. 
A chest of Cambricks and Holland 

mas turned to a box of tinder. 
His virgins tapers out were brand, 

th' Extinguishers could not hinder. 

They that his Tnffties did see, 

and various Ribbands straight 
Concluded that in burnt silks he 

mas richly 7t:orth his iroight: 
His Hobby-horses erst so tame, 

snme babes of grace might run, 
A race upon them., now became 

but as the Steeds o' th' Sun, 



Of Canes there smoaking lay great store, 

his eyes had soon espi'd them, ' 

They never mere fire canes before, 

though he had oft beli'd them : 
Mirrors and Prospectives then migJit 

be burning glasses call'd : 
The fever grew so hot tliat night, 

the perimigs grerv bald. 

The Mouse-traps, Fly-traps, and mholi 
shelves 

of whips, with other some 
Such dreadful instruments themselves 

svffer'd a martyrdom : 
But to conclude, the fljime being done, 

some that n-ere there did smear, 
'Though Christ-tide mere not yet begun, 

Yet mas Ash- Wednesday there . 

Dear brethren, be not then too hot, 

for if unto your harm 
Your :eal like this take fire, I n-hat, 

you'll wish 'twere but Ivke-warm. 
God. bless the King, the Queen and Is.in-, 

Nobles and Parliament 
And may allsuch affrightmcnts miss yin 

of the furious element. 



And keep all from disasters. 

And such as now good servants are, 

May never prove bad masters. 



FINIS. 



THE 

ACTORS 

REMONSTRANCE, 

OR 

COMPLAINT: 

FOR 

The silencing of their profession, and ba- 

ms\\mQntfromihQirsQVQrallP/ay-/iouses. 

In which is fully set down their grievan- 
ces, for their restraint ; especially since Stage- 
playes, only of all publike recreations are pro- 
hibited ; the exercise at the Beares 
Colledge, and the motions of Pup- 
pets being still in force 
and vigour. 

As it was presented in the names and behalfes of 
all our London Comedians to the great God PnoeBUS- 
Apollo, and the nine Heliconian Sisters, on thetopof 
Pernassus, by one of the Masters of Re- 
quests to the Muses, for this 
present month. 

And published by their command in print by the Typo 
graph Royall of the Castalian Province, 1643. 

London Printed for Edw. N i c k s o n. 
lanuar. 24. 1643. 




THE ACTOR'S REMONSTRANCE. 

JHIS very rare satirical Tract, contains some curious and amusing 
particulars of the means resorted to by the Players to procure sub- 
sistance, on the suppression of Play-houses in 1642, and good-na- 
turedly endeavours to overcome the animosities of the enemies of 
theatrical amusements. 

When England was torn by civil strife, the drama had a hard straggle for 
existence. Its best supporters had more serious matters to attend, to, and 
while its friends were scattered far and wide, its foes were in authority, and 
wielded their newly-won power without mercy. When the civil war broke 
out, one of the first acts of Parliament was the issuing, in September 1642, 
of the following : — 

" Ordinance of the Lords' and Commons concerning Stage-plays.' 

Whereas the distressed state of Ireland, steeped in her own blood, and 
the distracted state of England, threatened with a cloud of blood by a civil 
war, call for all possible means to appease and avert the wrath of God appear- 
ing in these judgements, amongst which fasting and prayer, having been often 
tried to be very effectual, have been lately, and are still, enjoined ; and 
whereas public sports do not well agree with public calamities, nor public 
stage-plays with the seasons of humiliation, this being an exercise of sad 
pious and solemnity, and the other being spectacles of pleasure too commonly 
expressing lascivious mirth and levity ; it is therefore thought fit, and ordered by 
the Lords and Commons in this Parliament assembled, that while these sad 
causes and set times of humiliation do continue, public stage-plays shall cease 
and be forborne. Instead of which are recommended to the people of this 
land the profitable and seasonable consideration of repentance, reconciliation, 
and peace with God, which probably will produce outward peace and pros- 
perity, and bring again times of joy and gladness to these nations." 

It was not to be expected that tliis unwelcome ' ' Ordinance" would be 
submitted to in silence, hence — with a host of other Tracts, for and against 
Players and Playhouses. — The Actor's Remonstrance. 

But it was not until 1647, when another " Ordinance'' was passed, that 
Plays and Players were wholly suspended, and which will be seen by the next 
Tract. 





ThtfAc^ors Remonstrance or Com- 
plaint, for the silencing of their Profession 
and banishment from their several 
PLAY-HOUSES. 

fPPRESSED with many calamities, and 
languishing to death under the burden of 
a long and (for ought we know) an ever- 
lasting restraint, we the Comedians, 
Tragedians, and Actors of all sorts and 
sizes belonging to the famous private and 
public Houses within the City of London and the 
Suburbs thereof, to you great Phcebus, and you 
sacred Sisters, the sole Patronesses of our distressed 
Calling, do we in all humility present this our 
humble and lamentable cornplaint, by whose inter- 
cession to those powers who confined us to silence, 
we hope to be restored to our pristine honour and 
- employment. 

First, it is not unknown to all the audience that 
have frequented the private Houses^ of Black- Friars, 

Private Houses. — Of the distinguishing marks oi private plwyluruset, 
we only know that they were smaller than others ; and that the representations, 
were usually by candlelight, whereas in the ^mJKo they were, by day. Deckers 
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the Cock-Pit and Salisbury-Court," v^'i^hoMt austerity, 
we have purged our Stages from all obscene and 
scurrilous jests ; such as might either be guilty of 
corrupting the manners, or defaming the persons of 
any men of note in the City or Kingdom ; that we 
have endeavoured, as much as in us lies, to instruct 
one another in the true and genuine Art of acting, 
to repress bawling and railing, formerly in great 

in his " Seven deadly Sins of London," has the following passage to the 
purpose : ' ' All the city looked like a private plwyhouse, when the windows 
are clapt down, as if some nocturnal, and dismal tragedy were presently to be 
acted. " 

The Blackfriars Theatre was built in 1576, by James Burbage and his 
"fellows " servants of Dudley Earl of Leicester, in consequence of an act of 
Common Council passed the preceding year, prohibiting the erection of a play- 
house within the limits of the City jurisdiction. It was either rebuilt or en- 
larged in 1596, when Shakespeare and Richard Burbage were joint sharers. 
The whole building was pulled down duripg the rule of the Puritans on the 
6th of August, 1655. Part of the ground on which it stood is still called Play- 
house-yard. The Poet possessed other property here ; for in the City of London 
Library, at Guildhall, is preserved a deed of conveyance to Shakespere of a 
house bought by him March 10, 1612-13, and bequeathed by him to his 
daughter, Susannah Hall. This document was sold by auction. May 24, 184I, 
for 165?. 15*. 

The Cockpit or Phoenix Theatre in Druvy Lane stood in the parish of St. 
Giles'-in-the-Fields, on what is now Pitt-place — pioperly Cockpit-place or 
Alley. 

Salisbury Court Theatre, Fleet Street, was built in 1629, by Richard 
Gunnell and William Blagrove, players, and was originally a ' ' barn " or. 
granary at the lower end of the gi'eat back yard or court of Salisbury House. 
In March, 1649, it was destroyed by the Puritan authorities, but subsequently 
re-built and re-opened by William Beeston, an actor, in 1660. Here the 
Duke's company acted till their removal to the Lincoln's Inn Theatre, in the 
spring of 1662, four years after which it was destroyed by the Great Fire, and 
not re-built. 
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request, and for to suit our language and action to 

the more genteel and natural garb of the times ; 

that we have left off for our own parts, and so have 

commanded our servants, to forget that ancient 

custom, which formerly rendered men of our 

quality infamous, namely, the inveigling in young 

Gentlemen, Merchants Factors, and Prentices to 

spend their patrimonies and Masters estates upon 

us and our Harlots in Taverns ; we have clean and 

quite give over the borrowing money at first sight of 

puny gallants, or praising their swords, belts and 

beavers, so to invite them to bestow them upon us ; 

and to our praise be it spoken, we were for the most 

part .very well reformed, few of us keeping, or being 

rather kept by our Mistresses, betook ourselves 

wholly to our wives; observing the matrimonial vow 

of chastity, yet for all these conformities, and 

reformations, we were by authority (to which we. in 

all humility submit) restrained from the practise of 

our Profession ; that Profession which had before 

maintained us in comely and convenient Equipage ; 

some of us by it merely being enabled to keep 

Horses (though not Whores) is now condemned to 

a perpetual, at least a very long temporary silence, 

and we left to live upon our shifts, or the expense of 

our forgier gettings, to the great impoverishment 

and utter undoing of ourselves, wives, children, and 

dependents ; besides which, is of all other our 
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extremest grievance, that Plays being put down 
under the name of pubHc recreations ; other public 
recreations of far more harmful consequences [are] 
permitted, still to stand in statu quo prius, namely, 
that Nurse of barbarism and beastliness, the Bear- 
Garden, whereupon their usual days those Demi- 
Monsters, are baited by bandogs, the Gentlemen of 
Stave and Tail, namely, boisterous Butchers, cutting 
Cobblers, hard-handed Masons, and the like, rioting 
companions, resorting thither with as much freedom 
as formerly making with their sweat and crowding, 
a far worse stink than the ill-formed Beasts they 
persecute with their dogs, and whips, Pick-pockets, 
which in an age are not heard of in any of our 
Houses, repairing thither, and other disturbers of the 
public peace, which dare not be seen in our 
civil and well-governed Theatres, where none 
use to come but the best of the Nobility 
and Gentry ; and though some have taxed 
our Houses unjustly for being the recep- 
tacles of Harlots, the exchanges where they 
meet and make their bargains with their frank 
chapmen of the Country and City, yet we may 
justly excuse ourselves of either knowledge or 
consent in these lewd practices, we having no 
prophetic souls to know womens honesty by instinct, 
nor commission to examine them ; and if we had, 
worthy were these wretches of Bridewell, that out 
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of their own mouths would convince^ themselves of 
lasciviousness ; Puppet-plays, which are not so much 
valuable as the very music between each Act at 
ours, are still up with uncontrolled allowance, wit- 
ness the famous motion^ of Bell and the Dragon, so 
frequently visited at Ho Idorn- bridge ; these passed 
Christmas Holidays, whether Citizens of all sorts re- 
pair with far more detriment to themselves than [they] 
ever did to Plays, Comedies and Tragedies being 
the lively representations of mens actions, in which, 
vice is always sharply glanced at, and punished, and 
virtue rewarded and encouraged; the most exact and 
natural eloquence of our English language expressed 
and daily amplified ; and yet for all this, we suffer, 
and are enforced, ourselves and our dependents, to 
tender our complaint in doleful manner to you great 
Pkcsbus, and you inspired Heliconian Virgins : First, 
our Housekeepers, that grew wealthy by our endea- 
vours, complain that they are enforced to pay the 
grand^ Landlords rents, during this long Vacation, 
out of their former gettings ; instead .of ten, twenty, 
nay, thirty shillings shares, which used nightly to 
adorn and comfort with their harmonious music, 
their large and well-stuffed pockets, they have shares 

■'Convince. — i.e., convict. 

"Motion. — A puppet. Also a puppet-show. It was of very common 
occurrence, especially in old plays. 
"What motion's this? the model of Nineveh." — Beammont and Fletcher. 

sGrand. — i.e. , superior or ground landlords, 
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in nothing with us now but our misfortunes ; living 
merely out of the stock, out of the interest and 
principal of their former gotten moneys, which daily 
is exhausted by the maintenance of themselves and 
families. 

For ourselves, such as were sharers, are so 
impoverished, that were it not for some slender 
helps afforded us in this time of calamity, by our 
former providence, we might be enforced to act our 
Tragedies : our Hired-men are dispersed, some 
turned Soldiers and Trumpeters, others destined to 
meaner courses, or depending upon us, whom in 
courtesy we cannot see want, for old acquaintance 
sakes. Their friends, young Gentlemen, that used to 
feast and frolic with them at Taverns, having either 
quitted the kin^ in these times of distraction, or 
their money having quitted them, they are ashamed 
to look upon their old expensive friends. Nay, 
their very Mistresses, those Buxom and Bountiful 
Lasses, that usually were enamoured on the persons 
of the younger sort of Actors, for the good cloths 
they wore upon the stage, believing them really to 
be the persons they did only represent, and quite 
out of sorts themselves, and so disabled for supply- 
ing their poor friends necessities. Our fools, who 
had wont to allure and e^eite laughter with their 
very countenances, at tlieir first appearance on the 

'Kin,— Kindred. [A. S.] 
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stage (hard shifts are better than none) are enforced, 
some of them at least to maintain themselves, by 
virtue of their baubles. Our boys, ere we shall. have 
liberty to act again, will be grown out of use like 
cracked organ-pipes, and have faces as old as our 
flags. 1 

Nay,, our very Door-keepers, men and women, 
most grievously complain, that by this cessation 
they are robbed of the privilege of stealing from 
us with license : they cannot now, as in King 
Agamemnons days, seem to scratch their heads 
where they itch' not, and drop shillings aiid half- 
Crown-pieces in at their collars. Our Music that 
was held so delectable and precious, that they 
scorned to come to a Tavern under twenty shillings 
salary for two hours, now wander with the Instru- 
ments under their cloaks, I mean such as have any, 
into all houses of good fellowship, saluting every 
room where there is company, with Will you have 
any music Gentlemen ? For our Tire-men,^ and others 

'Flag. — Our old play houses exhibited flags on their roofs when there 
were perforniances at them. This originated, probably, from the situation of 
several of them on the Surrey side of the Thames ; since, by this devise, they 
could telegraphically inform those on the opposite shore, when there was to be 
a play. In Lent, when no plays were suffered to be represented, of course 
there were no flags out, hence — 

'Tis Lent in your cheeksj the flags down. 

Middleton's — A Mad World, My Masters. 
She takes downe t\isfla^e, belike the play is done. 

Decker's Whore of Babylon. 
"TiREMAN, s. — A dealer in dresses, and all kinds of ornamental clothing. 

G 
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that belonged formerly to our ward-robe, with the 
rest, they are out of service : our stock of clothes, 
such as are not in tribulation for the general, use,- 
being a sacrifice to moths. The Tobacco-men, that 
used to walk up and down, selling for a penny pipe, 
that which was not worth twelve-pence an horse- 
load ; Being now bound under Tapsters in Inns and 
Tippling houses. Nay such a terrible distress and 
dissolution hath befallen us, and all those that had 
dependence on the stage, that it hath quite unmade 
our hopes of future recovery. For some of our 
ablest ordinary Poets, instead of their annual 
stipends and beneficial second-days,^ being for mere 
-necessity compelled to get a living by writing con- 
temptible penny pamphlets in which they have not 
so much as poetical license to use any attribute of 
their profession ; but that of Quid libet audendi ? 
. and feigning miraculous stories, and relations of 
unheard of battles. Nay, it is to be feared, they 
shortly some of them ; (if they have not been 
enforced to do it already) will be encited to enter 
themselves into Martin Parkers society, and write 
ballads. And what a shame this is, great Phoebus, 
and you sacred Sisters; for your own Priests thus to 
be degraded of their ancient dignities. Be your- 
selves righteous Judges, when those who formerly 

Benei'ICIAL Second Days, -^hen the authors had the whole or par', as 
by arrangement, of the proceeds of the House in payment for their plays. 
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have sung with such elegance the acts of Kings and 
Potentates, charming like Orpheus the dull and 
brutish multitude, scarce a degree above stones and 
forests into admiration, though not into under- 
standing with their divine raptures, shall be by that 
tyrant necessity reduced to such abject exigents, 
wandering like grand children of old Erra Paters^ 
those learned Almanack-makers, without a.ny M(zcena.s 
to cherish their lofty conceptions, prostituted by the 
misfortune of our silence, to inexplicable miseries, 
having no heavenly Castilian Sack to actuate and 
inform their spirits almost confounded with stupidity 
and coldness, by their frequent drinking (and glad 
too they can get it) of fulsome Ale, and heretical 
Beer, as their usual beverage. 

To conclude, this our humble complaint great 
Phcebus, and you nine sacred Sisters, the Patronesses 
of Wit, and Protectresses of us poor disrespected 
Comedians, if for the present, by your powerful 
intercessions we may be re-invested in our former 
Houses, and settled in our former Calling, we shall 

'Erra Pater, the real or fictitious name of an eminent Jewish astologer, 
but of whom nothing more than the name appears recorded. Butler 
sarcastically gives Lilly the name of Erra Pater. 
In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater. 
An almanack was called Erra Pater, from its being adorned probably with 
the head of the Astrologer. 

Dirty December with a face as old as Erra Pater. 

BeavMiont and Eletcher's Scornful Lady. 
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for the future promise, never to admit into our six- 
penny-rooms those unwholesome enticing Harlots, 
that sit there merely to be taken up by Prentices or 
Lawyers Clerks ; nor any female of what degree 
soever, except they (Tome lawfully with their 
husbands, or near allies : the abuses in Tobacco 
shall be reformed, none vended, not so much as in 
three penny galleries, unless of the pure Spanish 
leaf. For ribaldry, or any such paltry stuff, as may 
scandal the pious, and provoke the wicked to loose- 
ness, we will utterly expell it with the bawdy and 
ungracious Poets, the authors to the Antipodes. 
Finally, we shall hereafter so demean ourselves as 
as none shall esteem us of the ungodly, or have 
cause to repine at pur action or interludes : we will 
not entertain any Comedian that shall speak his part 
in a tone, as if he did it in derision of some 
of the pious, but reform all our disorders, 
and amend all our amisses, so 
prosper us Phosbus and the 
nine Muses, and be 
propitious to this 
our complaint. 
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J oh. Brown Cler. Parliamentorum. 
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Die Mercurii <^ Februarii, 1647. 

AN ORDINANCE FOR SUPPRESSION OF 
ALL STAGE-PLAYS AND INTERLUDES. 

(HEREAS the Acts of Stage-Plays, 
Interludes, and ' common Plays, con- 
demned by ancient' Heathens, and much 
less to be tolerated amongst Professors 
of the Christian Religion, is the occasion 
of many and sundry great vices and disorders, 
tending to the high provocation of Gods wrath and 
displeasure, which lies heavy upoii this Kingdom, 
and to the disturbance of the peace thereof; in 
regard whereof the same hath been prohibited by 
Ordinance of this present Parliament, and yet is 
presumed to be practised by divers in contempt 
thereof Therefore for the better suppression of the 
said Stage-Plays, Interludes, and common Players, 
It is Ordered and Ordained by the Lords and 
Commons in this present Parliament Assembled, 
and by Authority of the same. That all Stage- 
Players, and Players of Interludes, and common 
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Plays, are hereby declared to be, and are, and shall 
be taken to be Rogues, and punishable, within the 
Statutes of the thirty ninth year of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the seventh year of the Reign 
of King James, and liable unto the pains and 
penalties therein contained, and proceeded against 
according to the said Statutes, whether they be 
wanderers or no, and notwithstanding any License 
whatsoever from the King or any person or persons 
to that purpose. 

And it is further Ordered and Ordained by the 
Authority aforesaid. That the Lord Mayor, Justices 
of the peace, and Sheriffs of the City of London and 
Westminster, and of the Counties of Middlesex and 
Surrey, or any two or more of them, shall, and may, 
and are hereby authorized and required to pull down 
and demolish, or cause or procure to be pulled down 
and demolished all Stage Galleries, Seats, and Boxes, 
erected or used, or which shall be erected and used 
for the acting, or playing, or seeing acted or played, 
such Stage-Plays, Interludes, and Plays aforesaid, 
within the said City of London and Liberties thereof, 
and other places within their respective jurisdictions; 
and all such common Players, and Actors of such 
Plays and Interludes, as upon view of them, or any 
one of them, or by Oath of two Witnesses (which 
they are hereby authorized to administer) shall be 
proved before them, or any two of them to have 
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Acted, or played such Plays and Interludes as 
aforesaid at any time hereafter, or within the space 
of two Months before the time of the said Convic- 
tion, by their Warrant or Warrants under their 
hands and seals, to cause to be apprehended, and 
openly and publicly whipped in some Market Town 
within their several Jurisdictions during the time of 
the said Market, and also to cause such Offender 
and Offenders to enter into Recognizance or Recog- 
nizances, with two sufficient Sureties never to Act 
or play any Plays or Interludes any more, and shall 
return in the said Recognizance, or Recognizances, 
into the Sizes or Sessions to be then next holden for 
the said Counties and Cities respectively ; and to 
commit to the common Gaol any such person and 
persons as aforesaid, as shall refuse to be bound, and 
find such Sureties as-aforesaid, until he or they shall 
so become bound. And in case any such person or 
persons so Convicted of the said offence, shall after 
again offend in the same kind, that then the said 
person or persons so offending, shall be, and is 
hereby Declared to be, and be taken as an incorri- 
gible Rogue, and shall be punished and dealt with 
as an incorrigible Rogue ought to be by the said 
Statutes. 

And it is hereby further Ordered and Ordained, 
That all and every sum and sums of Money 
gathered, Collected, and taken by any person or 
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persons, of such persons as shall come to see, and 
be Spectators of the said Stage-Plays, and 
Interludes, shall be forfeited and paid unto the 
Church-Wardens of the Church or Parish, where 
the said sums shall be so Collected and taken, to be 
disposed of to the use of the poor of the said Parish, 
and shall 'from time to titne he levied by the said 
Church-wardens, and Constables of the said Parish, 
by Warrant under the hands and seals of any two 
of the Justices of the Peace of the County, City, or 
Town Corporate where the said sums are so 
taken and Collected, upon complaint thereof to them 
made, on the Goods and Chattels of the person or 
persons Collecting the same, or of the person and 
persons to whom the same shall be paid by theiji 
that Collect the same, by Distress, and sale of their 
Goods and Chattels, rendering to them the overplus, 
upon examination of the said persons, or proof 
made upon Oath before the said Justices of the 
sum or sums so Collected and received, which 
the said Justices are hereby authorized to take and 
examine. 

And it is hereby further Ordered and Ordained, 
That every person or persons which shall be present 
and a Spectator at any such Stage- Play, or 
Interlude, hereby prohibited, shall for every time he 
shall be so present, forfeit and pay the sum of five 
shillings to the use of the poor of the Parish, where 
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the said person or persons shall at that time dwell 
or sojourn, being convicted thereof by his own 
confession, or proof of any one Witness upon Oath, 
before any one Justice of Peace of the County, City 
or Town-Corporate where the said offence is 
committed) who is hereby authorized to take the 
same Oath) to be levied by the Church-wardens or 
Constables of the said Parish, by warrant of the said 
Justice of Peace, by distress and sale of the Goods 
of the said person offending, rendering to him the 
overplus. 

And it is hereby further Ordered and Ordained, 
That all Mayors, Bailiffs, Constables, and other 
Officers, Soldiers, and other persons being there 
unto required, shall be from time to time, and all 
times hereafter, aiding and assisting unto the said 
Lord Mayor, Justices of the Peace, and Sheriffs, in 
the due execution of this Ordinance, upon pain to be 
fined for their contempt in their neglect or refusal 
thereof. 

Joh. Brown, Cler. Parliamentorum, 
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by the Lady Eleanor Audeley, 
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■ Oa vSz'i^/^inostbelov'd I sing 
b of Babylon a Song, 
Concerns you more full 

well I wot 
than ye do think upon. 
c Belshazzar, lo, behold the 
King 
feasting his thousand Lords ; 
Phebus and Mars prais'd on each 
string, 
every day records. 




a Those that believe this por- 

phecy. 

i So she frequently called the 

Bishops and Courtiers oiEn- 



c The late King C/iarZeswhom 
in all her books she called 
jBeUhazzar ; because the 
wall of the Banqueting house 
at White-Hall, where he 
feasted, should be terrible to 
him, as a writing on the wall 
was to Belshazzar, which- 
proved true, for there he was 
beheaded. 



The Temple Vessels of Gods house 

boldly in drunk about : 
His down (tis like) were made away, ^ h=F« =^« propheded of his 

\ ' •' pawning and selling of his 

bids holy things bring out ; 



plate. 
e The 



of 



pulling down 

e Praising: of Gold and Brass the pictures and Organs in 

° Churches. 

gods, 
of Iron, Wood and Stone, . 

^ f-, , , , 1 / -A-II did rise against him 

/ bee, hear, nor know, but now alas, but the Court faction. 
praised in Court alone. 
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L^g?a™^^l:rct1enou: ^^hand Appears, loin his sight, 
!l"^{°r?!''^'"^'l"''"'.'°°'i as he did drink the wine, 

the natchet m his hand 

wherewith he was be-headed, Upon the Wall arainst the iJPfht 

on the wall of the Banqueting '■ o o 

house, tfter the King had it wrote about a line 

drank a glass of wine, at one 

blow or line of blood, in In presence of his numerous Peers, 

presence of his then Equals, 

for he died as Charles nOt Set a hour full, 

Stuart. After he had been ^ i • i . , 

scarce an hour upon the In loins iior knees had he no might, 

Scaffold, he fell down on his , , , 

knees, and so laid his neck on Chang d aS a ghaStly skulI. 

the block, with a pale ghastly 

o^posirn"' "*"' ""^ Who might it read, alas, the thing, 
nlrcott ILt:, whS: £elsha^zar i loud did shout ; 
loSelLords'ttthey ^alls for Magicians all ..with speed 

Tr^::son:,"'&T'andVt ^^"^^ i"' ^^ ^^^^ WCnt OUt, 

death, according to judgment Chaldeans and Soothsayers saee, 

denounced by the Lord -' ° ' 

President in Scarlet. the meaning whoso Can 

Of Mene Mene third Realms Peer 
in Scarlet Robe the man. 

p\7ShttfoTe'he°IS: His k majesty forgets to Sup, 

Nobles astonish'd all ; 
Musicians may their pipes put up, 
Stood gazing on the Wall, 
z He drank a glass of wine a The / pleasant Wine at length as 

little before he came to ex- 
ecution, sharp, 

too late till thought upon 
« His head was divided from Division m of another strain 
his body. unfolds the figures long. 

n Here she names the Ban- o o 

piac'e"^whe"r'he shouid^^bc When n to the Banqueting house 

executed, and that before the ■ j 

host or Army. And this SO Wlue, 

b^is Quir '"■ '""' '"' Where host of lords did ring, 
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So wisely came the grateful Queen, 
said, EverMve, O King. 

Needs trouble, O Kin^, //^J/ TMs she write to persuade 
,j , , the King to belieye her pro- 

tnoughts no more, phecy. 

forthwith shall it be read ; 
Daniel there is who heretofore 
like doubts did open spread. 

Could all interpretating Shew 

which profound man soon brought. 
On whom confer the King needs 
would 

his/ orders high unsought. ^xhe King delivered His 

Needless preferments yours reserve, £'2^ /" p*^a<^Sbut 

Sir kepn vmir crifts in <;l-r>rp "^^ Parliament considering 

oir, Keep your gius in store, ^jg ^^j^j^g ^^^^^^ against 

H igh offices let others gain, ^^'^ ^"^^-^ "^"^ ^^^ ^™ "^^^ 

there's given too much afore. 



Yet unto thee shall here make 
known, 
resolve this Oracle true. 
Sure as in q thy Banqueting house, ^ Here she set down the very 

■I tl 4.1, J. • place and manner of his 

where all that come may view ; Lecution, which was true, 
The Vessels of my God are brought, [^^'^Ij^fhTd^lS^c^t 

the palm salutes thee now "^^^ """^ ^^'^^ ^i°^- 

Herewith; for these profan'd^by thee 

threateneth the fatal blow, 
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O King, even thou, the most high 
God . 

r Hii Grand-father was put untO thv r GrandsirC bold, 

to death in Scotland, which ivt • c \y 

she did usually call Caidean Caldcan land, a Nation fell 

gave them to have and hold. 
The Royal Sceptre and the Crown 

advanc'd whom he would have. 
And whom he would he pulled 
down, 
could put to death and save : 

Till walking at the twelve months 
end, 
subject full Tides do fall ; 
Excellent i- Majesty how gone, 

s. Here she prophecied that o 11 

Monarchy should cease in Court exchang d for the btall. 
England, - and White hall 

which was the Kings Court Thy t Grandsirc ou, as camc to 

be turned into an hold for 

Soldiers. pass ; 

t She here prophecied that ,, ^ • j j 

he should as surely be put to at all yet minded not, 

death, as his Grand-father . .^ r • jo^ U4. 

was, though not in the same As if a feigned Story, but 
'^""''"■- his miserable Lot. 

Expell'd was for the words escap'd, 
memory can speak well, 
7« Here she prophecied of the Hardened in pride, unheard of such, 

fowls which flew over the • 1 1 a • 1 1 • 1 1 11 

King when he was at exe- the Wild AsS With did dwell : 
cution, to shew his folly, that „ 1 /^ • 1 

he would not know his time, bent tO the Ux, itS OWUCr KUOWS, 
but bring himself to that 1 ^ r ^i ■ 1 ■ 1 

miserable end. '^ Undreamt ot this his doom : 
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Fowls their appointed time observe, 
wots not the night from noon. 

Whose W heart made equal with the m Here she prophecied that 

his Entrails should be taken 
Beast, out, and his body be 

, . • 1 1 IT-. embalmed. 

driven out with those that Bray ; 
The Diadem as well fits thee, 

Ass, go, as much to say, 
X Until return'd came to himself, "^ ?^« ,=P^^^= *>« ?f }¥ 

spiritual estate, that (jod in 

knew him that rules on high, "i^rcy hath saved his soul. 

Over the sons of men appoints 
what office they supply. 

y During which space, this Assyrian, ^^^^LX^ICK^:. 

what watch kept night and day, ^^^^''^''^'' "p°" ^™ "'^'''' 
Thus metamorphos'd, over him, 

lest make himself away. 

Z Fields, woods as well, ring out, as « This fell out true, for he 

was much lamented, by those 
men of his own party especially. 

for woe, and Echoes call 
Mercy this savage King upon, 
in holy Temples all. 

Bewailed, dejected soul, thus fallen, 
fed now grazing full low, 

, ^ . , a It was grown to a common 

whilst they bedew the ground with Proverb that the King knew 

not his friends from his foes, 

tears all being abas'd, and none 

, . . . , _ f. daring to stir or move for 

a discerns not friend trom toe. him. 
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Earth that of late made seem to 
dawn 

with songs of Triumph high, 
Fleeth each wight abas'd as much, 

among the Herd doth lie. 

J Speaking of her own By b Star-light for device who gave, 
^™' ^' as graven on his Shield, 

An eagle mounted on the Crest, 

a Hart in silver field. 
Extold again his God as high, 
blessed him all his days : 
c She here blames those ^ Others reputes them as nothing, 

that would not beheve her. ... 

d Here she prophecied of alone proclaims his praisc. 

the very seven thnes seven ■*• 

that is 49th year of his age, 

the King was be-headed. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ j^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

in vain for rest to crave ; 
Whom Devils Legions do possess, 

a Monarch turn'd a Slave. 
Deposed thus, thou knewest well, 
d Prince Charles. Belskazzar, d O his Son, 

e This fell out true, for A.nd renew'd SO, 6 deliverance is 

presently after the Kings 

death, the House of Com- VOlCed by every OUe. 
mons Voted England a de- 
liverance from Monarchy. 

f An Act was published in A day a /"Trumpet made to sound 

all parts against kmgly Go- • . 

vernraent, notwithstanding t or Generations all ; 

the many favourites thereof, . , . , ,-, , . , 

And Urds that the King And With a r east solcmmsed, 

used to ■'.all Cosens, . , 

that no time might recall ; 
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The memory of such an act, 

yet as it had not been, 
Thy Favourites who are more this 
day, 

or matched to thy Kin. 



Then they f adoring Wood and g This is not yet fulfilled, 

but it seems to point out 

Stone, that the Kings Statues, and 

, _^. . Armes shall be broken & 

Statutes forsake Divine ; puiied down from aii public 

■.,,. , f-, places, as he in his Reign 

Meditate carved Statues on had promoted idolatry liberty 

^ . , , . on the Lords day, and other 

in taction do combine, notorious sins against God. 

With Enemies of God most high, 

to thrust him from his Throne, 
And thus hast hfted up thy self, 

so facile and so prone. 



Against the Lord of Heaven, thy 
King, 

not humbling of thy heart, 
But stiffened hast with pride thy 
neck 

unto thy future smart. 
Behold, polluting holy things 

with Sabbath so Divine, 
Idolatry and Revels in 

that day and night made thine. 
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But he in whose hand rests thy Hfe, 

even breath, thy ways, and all, 
Thou hast not glorified him 

sent this wrote on the wall. 
God numbered thy Kingdom hath 

ended ; the Hand points here, 
In Balance he hath weighed thee 
too. 

The set hour drawing near. 

How light soever by thee set, 
thou as thy weightless Gold, 
His Image wanting, found much 
more 
lighter than can be told. 
h This is in part fulfilled by h Parted, divided thine Estate, 

the Kings lands and goods . n/r i • 

now upon sale. given to the Medes is. 

At Hand, the Haind bids it adieu, 
i She pophecies here that i finish'd thy Majesties. 

there shall be no more Kings 
in Mngla/nd. 
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TOM iSTASH HIS GHOST. 

Of this iroelvwre we present our readers with a word-for-word and 
"Readable Reprint" transcribed from a copy in the British Museum. 
It is bound up with a volimie of Nash's pieces, including Dr. Gabriel 
Harvey's "The Trimming of Thomas Nash," &c. 

Of " The Ghost " or its author we have not as yet found any particulars, 
although we have consulted Watt, boUier, Ritson, Hazlitt, and the Indexes 
to Notes and Queries. But we fear the unearthing of the writer is rather a 
difficult task, as there was such a cloud of controversialists in those days that 
nobody appears to have taken th^ trouble of hknding thfe names of half of them 
down to posterity. Should any particulars be found on the subject, we pro- 
pose to give them in our next Part, and so printed that they can be placed in 
the proper position by the Binder on the completion of a volume of "The 
Old Book Collector's Miscellany." 

The ascribing the authorship of "Pap with a Hatchet" to Tom Nash, 
at so distant a period from the present, was in itself sufficiently tempting to 
lead us to reproduce " The Ghost," and more particularly as we have marked 
and annotated that " Martin Mar-Prelate " Tract for publication in our 
Miscellany. 



Tom NASH his Ghost : 

To the three scurvy Fellowes of the upstart 

Family of the Snufflers, Rufflers and Shufflers ; the 

thrice Treble-troublesome Scufflers in the Church 

and State, the onely lay Ecclesi-Ass, I call 

GENEBALLISSIMO'S, 

Being like Johs 3. Comforters, or the Chwre'hes 3. Anti-2Xseiples, the 
Clergies 3. Persecuters, the States 3. Hors-leeehea, the Divels 3. 
Chaplaines ; namely the Anabaptist, the Li- 
bertine, and the Srownist. 

Written by Thomas Nash his Ghost, with Paj> with a Satchet, a little 

revised since the 30. Yeare of the late Qu. Elizabeths Reigne 

when Martin Mar-Prelate was as mad as any 

of his Tub-men are now. 




Printed first at York, and since reprinted 
at London, 1642. 



Tom NASH HIS Ghost. 

I am a Ghost, and Ghosts do fear no laws ; 

Nor do they care for popular applause : 

I livd a Poet poor, long time ago ; 

And (living a poor Poetj I died so. 

The thirtieth year of blest EHza's reign 

I had a yerking, fir king, jerking vein ; 

In those days, we had desperate m.admen here 

Who did the Queen, State, Church and Kingdom Jeer, 

And now a crew are up as wise as those 

Who do all Rule and Government oppose. 

In those days I did bring those m,en in frame ; 

And now my Ghost is come to do the same. 

Their leaders were call'd Martins ; but I call 

These fellows Swallows, they would swallow all. 

I then did gall their Galls, and spright their spright, 

I made the nests of Martins take their flight ; 

But first they had dispers'd their fond opinions. 

In sundry places of the Queens dominions. 

Which (like Impostumes^ not well cur'd at first, 

Corrupted ever since, doth now out-burst. 

Wherefore m.y airy Ghost shall undertake 

Once more to try a perfect cure to make ; 

For (being now invisible, a Spirit) 

I cut through th' air, and in the earth canferrit. 

And in an auger hole myself can hide 

And hear their knaveries and spy unspied. 

My lines are sharp, bat charity s my ground. 

My aim- is to conform not to confound 
But if my labour prove to be in vain 
My Ghost shall (whence it came) return again. 
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TOM NASH 

HIS 

GHOST. 

APPEARING 



To the Anabaptist, the Libertine, and the 
BROWNIST. 



, T were a troublesome and tedious business 
for general counsel (with the help of all 
the universities) to give these whom I 
write to, correspondent epithets, names, 
titles, and tittle-tattles that may be 
suitable to their education and continual 
practice, for as when monopolies and projects did 
oppress and molest this kingdom like swarms of 
caterpillars ; in which unjust designs too many crafty 
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companions did abuse the king's name, in playing 
the knaves, to the mighty and intolerable general 
injury of his Majesty, and all his subjects : So these 
locusts are crawled out of the bottomless pit, and 
under the blessed name of God they do play the 
devil incarnate. 

It is to be wondered at, what wondrous pains 
they take to do wickedly ; how their unholy and 
crooked imaginations have pumped into their 
impious fancies the false conceptions of some 
virtuous matter ; then are they in extreme pain and 
travail till they are delivered from the abortive 
issue of their addle brains : for which (although 
they have no acceptance from God, nor thanks from 
good men but rather hatred from all) yet out 
their stinking stuff must, or the musty verse must 
break or crack all the hoops, or the devil perhaps 
may want his due if authority be not reviled against, 
and along schismatical oration hypocritically stretched 
out to the rabble of their disobedient and unlicked 
auditors, who out of their deep ignorance do extol 
the vapourous matter, with a wire-drawn speech 
and louting courtesy, bless them for that day's 
exercise, in inveighing so vehemently and bitterly 
against all rule and government in Church and 
State ; when indeed his admired mouth better 
deserved the help of Doctor Executioner, that he 
might wipe it with a hempen wisn. 
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Their tongues have been the wedges/ their 
heads the beetles, and their pens the axes that have 
spHt, rent and cloven all our blessed peace, content 
and happiness which we lately enjoyed : their books 
have been shot (like Bolts) whereby this kingdom's 
disgrace is not only overspread over itself ; but also 
our dishonour is scattered over the face of all 
Christendom ; and though they be so ignorant that 
they cannot dispute with a sexton ; yet they will 
take upon them to displace a bishop and learned 
divines, and place in their room weavers and wire- 
drawers. 

But the wisdom of these Martinists I will 
answer, that bishops have been erroneous, negligent, 
proud, contentious, covetous, uncharitable, ambitious, 
&c., all which is granted, but it is not granted that 
all bishops have been so (nor at least so bad as 
these fellows would make them) as men are men, 
so men are subject to error and failing : if some 
great men in high and eminent places have done 
amiss, doth it stand with your witless reasons to 
quite to overthrow and cast down their high 
callings, functions and necessary offices : some 
judges perhaps have done, corruptly ; ergo we will 



^Their Tongues have been Wedges, &c. — "To make your tongue 
the wedge, and your head the beetle. . . . Nay, if you shoot 
books like fool's bolts." — See Dedication to "Pap with a Hatchet; 
beinj; a reply to Martin Mar-Prelate," (about) 1589. 
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have no more judges : you may better argue, that 
many Separatists are maHcious or ignorant knaves, 
and therefore we would have no more Separatists. 
This were to be as wise, as he that pulled down his 
house, because there was one old ratten post in it, 
or that all your tribe should have no easier cure for 
the tooth-ache, but by knocking out your brains : 
No, no, my friends (afar off) there is no doubt but 
if the State were settled (which by your Sectaries 
have too much disturbed) there are (under God) 
Parliamental Chirurgeons and Physicians that with 
his Royal Majesty's most humble, hearty, loyal and 
all desired assistance and protection, would soon 
recover this almost gangrened Church and Com- 
monwealth to its former health, and most renowned 
reputation and dignity. 

I would wish these shuttle-heads that desire to 
rake in the embers of rebellion, to give over blowing 
the coals too much, lest the sparks fly in their faces, 
or the ashes choke them : some of them have made 
such hot work already with tutoring their tutors, 
that their own lips are burnt : It is well-known that 
their magnified teachers have three several times in 
the presence of God taken their oaths, wherein 
they have vowed all Canonical obedience, and they 
ought to observe the said oaths, till such time as the 
wisdom of that power and authority which ordained 
these oaths do alter or abrogate the same as occa- 
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sions may require. But though they seemed 
constantly to swear obedience to those venerable 
edicts of the church ; yet it is found that their 
humble submission was but dissembling intrusion ; 
and now they are possessed of their pulpits, they 
take great care that no learned conformable preacher 
shall come there at any time, for fear that if truth 
come once to light, then their cake will be dough, 
and they being once discovered to their auditors 
(especially their good dames) may happen to want 
their pudding, bacon, with other good cheer, 
besides some other courtesies at conventicles. 

Thus, when these extraordinary qualified 
Theologues are mounted in their thrones, a Popish 
priest can hardly out-do him in strange postures, as 
in lifting up the pureness of the whitest whiteness 
of his eyes ; then mark how he displays his arms as 
if he were swimming ; also the terrible assault and 
battery that the poor cushion endures,^ the hawkings, 
hemmings, hummings, coughings, spittings (with 
other parenthesis while there is more matter a 
pumping) 'besides the terrible thundering voice 
against our church-liturgy, although -they do know 
that they lie, and that that book was approved of 
by the learned Calvin and all the reverend fathers 
of the blessed reformation in King Edward's reign. 
That five martyred bishops, (namely. Archbishop 

See Butler's " Hudibras," Part i, canto i, lines 5 — 12. 
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Cranmer, Bishop Ridley, Bishop Latimer, Bishop 
Hooper, Bishop Farrar, with many more godly men 
and glorious Martyrs, (whom the Papists most 
cruelty burnt and persecuted ; yet they all at their 
very deaths did acknowledge our church liturgy, or 
common-prayer book, and sealed their faiths 
with their bloods, by the Papists' tyranny ; and is it 
possible that any should be so shameless as to say 
that book is Popish now. 

The said book was suppressed in Queen Mary's 
reign because it was not Popish : The said book 
was not Popish in all the happy reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, nor was it esteemed either Popish or 
Romish in all the reign of King James: in both 
the times of these three mighty princes (of ever- 
blessed memory) and till within these three or four 
years, there hath scarcely been heard of any learned 
or religious minded Protestant that did ever hold 
that book to be stuffed with Romish rags of Popery, 
although some things in it may be amended, and 
some things quite omitted. 

But you have such nice stomachs that nothing 
will drown with you except it be sauced with dis- 
obedience and contention, you being ,such odd 
fellows whom learning, wit, sense or reason can by 
no means satisfy. Whips are for slaves and not 
swords, and it is fit that such as wisdom cannot 
satisfy, should have their mouths bunged up with 
jeers, will nothing agree with your appetites, or 
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relish well in your palates, but the bare-rib of a 
bishop, or the jowl of a judge : truly I hold it 
better that so that some of you were taken away 
with Gregories Voyder •} the season is, there are 
caps with four corners, and those you distaste; there 
are creatures to be met in one corner, hold there ; 
and there is a tree near Paddington with three 
corners f but no more of that (I pray) though it is 
necessary that some of you should escape no worse. 
I am so clear-sighted that I can see through 
the very veins and sinews of your consciences ; for 
your religions you may, (many of you) cast cross 



^Gregorie's Voyder. — Gregory Brandon, the common hangman, suc- 
ceeded Derrick, whose pupil and assistants he seems to have been in his 
declining years. In a paper called the Pa/rliwmeKtary Kite, 1648, is the 
following : — 

" What would you say to see them fall, 

With both their houses vile ; 

Because they have deceived us all, 

Now Gregory they'll beguile. " 

This functionary was very popular in his calling. The gallows was sometimes 

called by his Christian name : — 

"and he 

Doth fear his fate from the Ghregorian tree. " 

Gregory Brandon was succeeded by his son Richard, the infamous butcher of 

Charles I. 

°A Tree with Three Corners. — The gallows at Tyburn formerly 
consisted of three posts, over which were laid three transverse beams. This 
clumsy machine gave place to an elegant (!) contrivance, called "The New 
Drop," by which the use of that vulgar vehicle a cart, or mechanical instru- 
ment a ladder, was avoided ; the criminals being left suspended by the 
dropping down of that part of the floor on which they stand. You will ride 
a wooden horse, or the three-legged mare, were common expressions, 
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and pile, and for your just dealing you may play at 
My Sow's Pigged.^ Therefore it is wholesome for 
the times that such cocks as you should be let blood 
in the comb. 

It is a marvel that most of your perverse sects 
have not wry mouths, for very few of you do speak right 
at any time but out of the concupiscence of your 
consciences, and the learning you are indued withal 
in Crooked- Lane Latin hath got you with* child with 
rebellion ; and being with child you long to swallow 
churches and devour authority, but you will be told 
one time or other that there is some odds betwixt 
learning and libeling. 

I know some that will do their ill-good will to 
outlaw my soul for writing this, and they will serve 
an execution of damnation upon me, but if I be of 
their coining I will meet them with such a powder 
that shall make their bones to rattle in their skins 
like three blue beans in a blue bladder rattle bladder 
rattle.^ 



^My Sow's Pigged. — A very old game, being mentioned in Taylor's 
Motto, 1622. It is thus alluded to in Poor Robin's Almanack, 1734 : "The 
lawyers play at beggar my neighbour ; the schoolmasters play at questions 
and commands ; the farmers play at my sow's pig g'd." 

"Three Blue Beans, &c. — What is the origin of this whimsical com- 
bination of words, it may not now be easy to discover, unless we suppose it 
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And for a conclusion, It is as lawful, for honest 

men by either speaking or writing to make the 

malicious facts and acts of knaves known, as it is 

for knaves to slander and abuse honest men ; and 

most certain it is that the leaders of these factions do 

know they are, out of the way, and would be glad to 

return again (were it not for some worldly 

respects) for which causes they must 

impudently go on, according 

to the old proverb over 

shoes, over 

boots. 



invented to create a difficulty in repeating the alliteration distinctly. It is at 

least of long standing. 

-J.— Hark, does't rattle? 

S. — Yes, like three blue beans in a blue bladder, rattle, bladder, rattle. 

Old Fortunatus, Auc. Br. iii, p. 128. 

Prior has in his Alma : — 

■ ' They say — 

That putting all his words together, 

'Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder. " 

Canto i, v. 25. 
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WALKER'S RECANTATION, 

TOGETHER WITH 

HIS LIFE AND CONVERSATION. 

, T is too much apparent to this whole land 
or kingdom (which our Gracious Sover- 
eign is the Lord's Anointed over) what, 
. and how many, and numberless 
pamphlets, seditious and scandalous libels, 
impudent over-bold; impertinent and saucy 
petitions, to the great discontent of his Majesty, the 
abuse of the High Court of Parliament, and dis- 
order or cause of the too much confusion throughout 
all his Majesties Dominions have been dispersed. 

The chief or main stickler in this cause hath 
been this Henry Walker of whom I intend to treat 
in these ensuing lines ; and first to begin with his 
beginning (as far as I know.) The truth is, he was 
an apprentice to one Mr. Holland an ironmonger in 
Newgate Market ; his time being expired (I know 
not how or when) he did set up that trade in divers 
places of this city of London ; but his trade and he 
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fell at odds one with the other, so that there was a 
breach betwixt them, and being there was no 
reconciliation they parted, and never mean to cCme 
together again. Then he having left selling grid- 
irons and gads*, with a gadding brain, walk'd and 
found out a softer occupation, and setting up a 
booksellers shop, fell to bookselling, he not having 
any Word of God in his said shop above the bulk or 
size of a horn-book. In these troublesome times 
Mr. Walker set his wits a work to compose such 
things as he supposed would vent or be saleable, 
amongst such people as understood them not, loved 
contention, or were willing to believe any thing that 
tended to rend or shake the peace of either Church 
or State, and such (and no other but such) were all 
the pamphlets, which he (the said Walker) composed, 
caused to be printed and sold, of which kinds of 
stuff it is supposed that he hath written near 300 
several ones, of which number many of them have 
been printed 1500. or a 200. at an impression, and 
1 00. (at the least) of any one of them ; besides, some 
of them have been printed twice or thrice over, so 
that there hath not been fewer than between 4. or 
500,000, of such pamphlets of his dispersed, by which 
means or doings, some hundred of thread-bare 
scribblers fell to trade of scandalous writing, and 
news making, and would be called poets, some half a 

*Gads. — Knots or spikes of iron (ised in ancient firmour, 
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year (or there abouts) Mr. Walker did set his name 
to his worthless works, till at last his name grew 
odious and contemptible, so that his flim-flams would 
not sell, if people did perceive they were of his 
doing. Then he set out his rarities, nameless and 
shameless, in greater numbers than formerly he had 
done, so that all this kingdom or island of Great 
Britain, with the principality of Wales and realm of 
Ireland, were embroidered over with lies, libels, and 
lice ; nay these scandalous fooleries (or knaveries) 
were of such attractive force and power, that they 
drew at least 500. vagrants and vagabonds from all 
the shires round about London, and they were all 
suddenly metamorphos'd and transform'd into 
wandering booksellers ; every one of them (like apt 
scholars) had quickly learned the art to cry. Will 
you buy a new book, . new lye come forth. This hath 
passed without controlment to the abuse 'of Church 
and State, the scandal of the whole kingdom, the 
injury to this honourable City ; the raising of strifes, 
divisions, and bad opinions in many people of weak 
capacities and judgments ; and to the mighty im- 
peachment and detriment of the Worshipful 
Brotherhood of the Stationers, who are at great 
charges in paying all duties and taxes, and that now 
(almost two years) the bread hath been eaten out of 
their mouths by those vagrants, commonly called 
Mercuries and Hawkers. 
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Walker continuing still in this course, cursed 
course, his ragged regiment of tatterdemallions daily- 
vending and dispersing his pestiferous pamphlets, at 
last, one night late he was by a Watch in London 
taken for a Rat''' and carried to the Counter ; the next 
day he was brought before the Right Honourable 
Sir Edmond Wright, (then Lord Mayor) where (upon 
some occasions) was one Nathanial Brown a 
stationer, whom Walker desired to speak a good 
word for him to the Lord Mayor, to whom Brown 
answered that he would speak. 

And speak he did to the purpose, for when my 
Lord came to examine Walker what he was, and 
how he lived, he being not able to give a good 
account for himself, then Brown began to certify my 
Lord of Walkers good behaviour in manner and 
form following. 

My Lord (quoth he) T do know this Walker to 
be an arrant rascal, an ironmonger by his trade, 
which though it be a Worshipful Company, yet it 
cannot contain him, nor he it; but he is a base 
intruder, and a shifting shuflier into the trade of the 
Stationers or Booksellers, wherein he unlawfully doth 
invent, write, print, and scatter all the abusive lies 
and babbles (or the most part of them) that do bestrew 
the City and country, and I do humbly beseech your 
Lordship to take some course with him,, in restraining 

*Rat. — An old contemptuous nickname for a clergyman. — HalUwell, 
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him from doing any more. Upon these words the 
Lord Mayor would have bound Walker to answer at 
the Sessions, but he promising to desist and return to 
his old trade again, was dismissed, and so for that 
time got off. Yet for all the promises Mr. Walker 
walked on in his cahimnious art and mystery of 
libelling, until at last his old master owing him a 
shame, paid him in his own coin thus : 

He having gotten some notice from some of his 
Slavonian Hungarian scouts, that his Majesty in- 
tended to come to London, to the Gtiild-Hall the next 
day, which his Majesty did, and dined at Sir George 
Garrets' Knight, and one of the Sheriffs and 
Alderman of the City, (near Aldermary Church) 
Walkers invention being mounted upon the attitude of 
mischief he plotted and contrived with a Printer, the 
said night before to write and print a perilous Petition 
to his Majesty, and borrowed the Printers wifes Bible, 
out of which he took his theme out of the first of 
Kings, chap. 12. ver. 16 part of the verse ; To your 
Tents O Israel. There was writing and printing 
all night, and all the next day those libels were 
scattered, and when his Majesty had dined, and had 
taken cocu:h to return to White- Hall, Walker stood 
watching the Kings coming by amongst the drapers in 
Pauls Church-yard, and having one of his pamphlets 
in his hand meaning to have delivered it to his 
Majesty, but could not come at him by reason of the 
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press of people, insomuch as Walker (most impudently 
saucy) threw it over the folks heads into his Majestys 
coach. The Earl of Essex being also in the coach 
took it up, and kept it till his Majesty came to his 
Palace, where he caused it to be read, and finding it a 
m.ost seditious thing, the next m,orning after caused the 
L. Chief Justice of the Kings Bench to be sent 
for, who obediently came to his Majesty, to whom the 
said pamphlet was delivered, with charge with all 
diligent speed to send forth warrants, for the taking 
^Walker and the printer, in which business there 
was tised stuh vigilant care, that they were both taken 
that very day and brought before the said L. Chief 
yustice, and bein^ examined apart. Walker said he 
wrote it not, but that he bought it of a young scholar 
all in black in Westminster Hall, and that it cost 
hifn two shillings six pence, this was Walkers con- 
fession, which he subscribed unto. 

But afterwards the printer was examined, and 
he affirmed that Walker writ it all with his own 
hand, and for the doing of it made use of his wifes 
Bible, in his house, to which confession the printer 
hath also set his hand. 

My Lord Chief Justice caused both their Mitti- 
musses to be made, whereby they were sent to the 
Kings Bench in Southwark by two officers of good 
place and trust ; in which prison they remained a 
week or near, until it was thought meet to remove 
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them from the Kings Bench to Newgate, whereby 
they might be tried at the next approaching Sessions, 
for which purpose they were removed as aforesaid 
two days before the Sessions, but they taking boat 
on the Bankside were landed at the Blackfriars, 
whereby a rout or rabble of (little better than) rebels, 
they were violently taken from their keepers, 
rescued, and so got away that there was no finding 
of them in many weeks search and enquiry. 

But all these fair warnings could not make Mr. 
Walker give over writing, lying and libelling, (selling 
scurvy base words for good money) lodging in bye- 
places, holes and cellars, till one time he was seen to 
go into the house of another usurping pamphleteer, 
one Fisher a barber an associate of his, but as some 
would have apprehended him, he made use of his 
heels, for at that time there was no officer to be 
fdund to take him. 

From this second escape he fled into St. 
Martins, whither he was pursued, and where he had 
a printers press at work, but being not able to 
recover that house, he got into an ale-house called 
the sign of the Castle, the owner of it (as I have 
been certified) is one yohn White, but from thence 
he was set free by the disorderly stir and force of 
some unruly journeymen shoemakers (who surely 
knew not what they did) and this was his third 
escape. 
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The news of this caused more and more 
Warrants to be issued out for his apprehension ; and 
there was such narrow search made for him that he 
was deprived of all his starting holes, and could 
skulk nowhere secure, so that he was fain to veil 
himself in the disguise of a minister in a black cloak 
pendant to his ankles, a spiritual cassock, girt to him 
with a silk girdle and a canonical knot. 

With this artificial borrowed habit (and some 
natural impudence of his own) he presumed to 
mount into the pulpit, at Saint Mary Magdalens, at 
Bermondiey in Southwark, where he so handled a 
text, and made such a preachment, that what with 
liking and disliking the people were ready to go 
together by the ears ; at which time an Aldermans 
man (being curious to hear what stuff Walker would 
vent) was abused much, and beaten a little. 

All this while his Majesty is justly and highly 
offended, that no order is taken for the suppressing 
of seditious and scandalous pamphlets, and in two 
messages at several times from his Majesty to both 
the Houses of Parliament, he nominates Walkers 
pamphlet of To your Tents O Israel: and indeed 
whosoever shall read that text and consider the 
mischief it did in the days of Rehoboam, the son of 
Solomon, in making lo of the 12 tribes to fall from 
the king to Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, (they being 
both wicked kings) may think it a strange piece of 
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Scripture to be spoken, written, or printed in those 
times under so mild and gracious a King-, to alienate 
or estrange the hearts of wavering subjects from 
their allegiance. 

Well, great enquiry is made night and day, and 
Walker having a house about Moor-fields, he 
forsakes it, and escapes when it was beset for him, 
from thence he got into the Tower Liberty into an 
upholsterers shop in the Bulwark ; and being heard 
of. Hew Warrants being out for him, he was espied in 
the said shop by one that knew him, and that he 
knew came to take him, wherefore by the help of 
two women there, he violently burst away, running 
towards the Tower Stairs, crying an Arrest, an Arrest, 
and so got into a boat, offering any gold or silver to 
be carried away. 

Thus stood he in the boat almost a quarter of an 
hour, hundreds or multitudes of people standing on 
the shore on the Tower- wharf the officers not daring 
to fetch him off the water least they should entrench 
upon the Liberty of the water Bailiff, so that some 
would rescue him (amongst whom two seemed to be 
lightermen) and do deserve to have a reward over 
the shoulders ; others would have him come on land 
and yield himself ; at last the officers that were ap- 
pointed to take him went to Sir John Conniers 
Knight, Lieutenant of the Tower, to crave his 
command for taking him. Master Lieutenant 
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presently sent his clerk to the water side, upon 
whose coming the boat began to row away with 
Walker ; then straight four pair of oars made after 
them, who beleagured him on both sides, and with 
much ado brought him to the land, and into the 
Tower, where he now remains, expecting his time of 
trial, and let him escape how he can or may, it is 
most certain that he hath done more mischief by his 
pamphletizing seditions, scandalous ridiculous lies, 
and railing libels, than one thousand of his heads are 
worth. 

But now to come a little nearer, Henry Walker, 
who is now to be removed by a Warrant directed to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, which was on Tuesday 
last being the fifth of this month of July, to have the 
body of this aforesaid Walker to be removed to 
Newgate, and there at the Sessions house in the Old 
Bailey to have an indictment framed and drawn up 
against the said Henry Walker, for the several acts 
which he hath committed in and about London : the 
true indictment being made by the advice of the 
Kings Serjeants and Counsel at Law, was preferred 
against the said Walker on Thursday after being the 
eighth of the aforesaid month, which being read 
openly in the Court, and Walker there present at 
the bar ; pleaded to the said indictment not guilty ; 
and being asked how he would be tried, answered, 
by God and his Country, and withal further desired 
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of the honourable Bench ; that he might first have a 
copy of his indictment. Secondly, that the Judges 
who were then present with the rest of the honour- 
able. Bench, that they would be pleased to grant him 
the liberty, in regard he knew not the law, that he 
might have some Counsellor of the Law to plead his 
cause for him ; both which requests were granted to 
him which was a great favour. Then the Bench 
asked Walker what time he would require to make 
his answer ; then Walker desired but till the next 
day in the morning to make his defence, which was 
Friday ; Friday being come about ten of the clock 
the Queen's Attorney and two Serjeants at Law, 
caused the indictment to be read ; which being done, 
they began to show and did make it plain how 
odious the matter was, and how it was a fact of a 
high nature ; first against his Majesty, to make him 
as it were odious to his people : To your Tents O 
Israel ; as if the King were a tyrant, bidding as it 
were every man to take his sword and armour ; and 
oppose all authority whatsoever, obeying no law but 
that of their own humour and will ; what can there 
be more said, but that it was very plain, but that this 
Walker did by those words labour to instigate and 
stir up the Kings subjects to a mutiny, and to cause 
tumults to arise in this kingdom, nay in the heart of 
this kingdom, in the City of London too ; not only 
to teach these words, but to cause them at his own 
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charge to be printed, and to divulge the same 
through his Majesties Kingdoms : Nor did this 
Walker rest himself therewith satisfied, but in an 
audacious way, and in a bold manner, as the King's 
Majesty passed through the City of London riding 
in his coach, threw one of them into the very coach 
itself, and in the very face of the King ; what an 
affront was this ? can any age parallel it, or any 
Chronicle make mention of the like, and in a Civil 
Common-wealth ; and in a well governed city ; I 
think not : nor is this all, for this Walker hath 
invented and writ divers pamphlets, and other 
scandalous books, to the great disturbance of his 
Majesty, and of his liege people, a mere sower of 
division, an upholder of a new Government ; an 
inventor of a new Doctrine, nay, he is become a 
preacher and a deliverer of this his humour even in 
the Church, and openly in the pulpit too, and on 
the Sunday : drawing after him, and seducing poor 
ignorant people to the very ruin of their souls, if it 
were possible. This act of his, it was done with 
much venom, malice, bitterness, and rancour ; con- 
sidering the time because the King and his 
Parliament were then at some difference, who did 
as much as in him lay to set his Majesty and his 
subjects together at discord ; it was drawn with 
cunning, and at such a time published, that if envy 
itself had plotted it, it could not have come forth in 
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a. more dangerous season. He confessed it was his 
own work, and done by night ; and the next day by 
him exposed to sale : it was a foul misdemeanour, 
and it was published with an ill intent. Nay what 
is this Walker not, what wrong he hath done let his 
own conscience, his several books and pamphlets, 
which he hath both written, made, and printed them 
himself witness. Well, the Jury hears the informa- 
tion, the several pleadings, the several witnesses that 
this Walker was the only framer, inventor, publisher, 
and disperser of that book To yottr Tents O Israel ; 
upon which . several evidences the Jury withdraws 
themselves (being 12 honest men and of a good 
rank and quality) to consider of the matter ; which 
being truly weighed, and a long time debated and 
scanned, agreed all in one mind, called for Henry 
Walker to the bar ; who being come to deliver their 
verdict, they all declared him by the voice of their 
Fore-man to be guilty both of the Trespass and of the 
Misdemeanour. He was convicted, i. For writing 
of it. 2. For the composing of it. 3. For the 
publishing of it himself at the printers house, and 
receiving money for them. Which done he had 
nothing to say for himself, nor his Counsel neither, 
but only he did it not with an ill intent to do any 
harm. And now he is heartily sorrowful for it, and 
begs the Kings mercy, and the charitable censure of 
all men for his rashness and over-hot zeal; especially 
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of his sacred Majesty, whom he hath most offended; 
and for his Majestys clemency to him, he will ever 
be bound to pray for him ; because his Majesty did 
give command that this indictment should not be put 
against him for Treason, but only for Misdemeanour; 
which if it had been preferred for Treason, it might 
have been as well found and cost him his life, as for 
this fact of misdemeanour ; and so I H. Walker am 
heartily sorry, and desire God, his Majesty, and all his 
Majestys subjects to forgive me, and by my example 
to forsake these private and secret meetings, or 
rather conventicles ; and so with tears I submit my- 
self to the law, and the punishments whensoever it 
shall be denounced and inflicted upon me. 

Dated the 12 of "jfuly, 1642. 
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Mad Fashions, Odd Fashions, All otk 'of Fashions, 

OR, 
The Emblems of these distracted times. 




HE Picture that is Printed in the front 
Is like this Kingdorii, if you look upori't: 
For if you well do note it as it is, 
It is a transform'd Metamorphosis, 
This Monstrous Picture plainly doth declare 
This land (quite out of order) out of square 
His Breeches on his shoulders do appear, 
His Doublet on his lower parts doth wear ; 
His Boots and Spurs upon his Arms and Hands, 
His Gloves upon his feet (whereon he stands) 
The Church o'erturned (a lamentable show) 
The Candlestick above, the light below, 
The Coney hunts the Dog, the Rat the Cat, 
The Horse doth whip the Cart (I pray mark that) 
The Wheelbarrow doth drive the man (oh Base) 
And Eels and Gudgeons fly a mighty pace. 
And sure this is a Monster of strange fashion, 
That doth surpass all Ovid's Transformation, 
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And this is England's case this very day, 

All things are turned the Clean contrary way ; 

For Now, when as a Royal Parliament, 

(With King, and Peers, and Commons whole 

consent) 
Have almost sat two years, with pains and Cares, 
And Charge, to free us from our Griefs and fears. 
For when many a worthy Lord and Knight, 
And good Esquire (for King and Counti-y's Right) 
Have spent so much time with Great Toil, and 

Heed, 
All England's Vicious garden how to weed. 
So like a Wilderness 'twas overrun. 
That though much hath been done ; All is not done. 
The Devil doth persuade, entice and lurk. 
And force bad men to set good men awork. 
That whilst the Worthies strive to right our wrongs. 
And give to each man, what to him belongs ; 
Whilst they take pains to settle all things here. 
An Irish Devil, doth madly domineer. 
From Hell's black Pit, begirt with Romish Arms, 
Thousands of Locusts, are in Troops and Swarms, 
More Barbarous than the Heathen, worse than Jews, 
No Turks, or Tartars would such Tortures use. 
Sure that Religion can no ways be good. 
That so inhumanly delights in Blood : 
Nor do that doctrine from the scriptures spring. 
That Subjects should Rebel against their King. 
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Nay (further) murder, ravish, spoil deflower, 

Burn and lay waste, depopulate, devour, 

Not sparing Infants at the Breast or womb, 

(To die where first they lived, their Birth, their 

Tomb) 
'Tis said no Serpent, Adder, Snake, or Toad, 
Can live in Ireland, or hath there abode : 
'Tis strange that she those Vipers doth not Kill, 
That Gnaws her Bowels, and her blood doth spill, 
Can Irish Earth Kill all things venomous, 
And can she nurse such Vermin Mischievous : 
Her own sons Native, worse than Strangers Born, 
They have their Mother's Entrails rent and torn, 
Yet still her Indulgency, harbours those. 
And feeds those Rebels that do breed her woes : 
God (in thy Mercy) give her strength and Aid, 
And courage, make her foes and ours dismayed, 
Thou Lord of Hosts, thine own cause take in hand. 
Thy foes (Thine Anti-christian foes) withstand ; 
Defend thy truth, and all our Armies guide. 
Our enemies to scatter and divide. 
Thus leaving Ireland (with my hearty prayers) 
To Britain back again my Muse repairs : 
Where I perceive a Metamorphosis, 
Is most preposterous, as the Picture is. 
The world's turned upside down, from bad to worse, 
Quite out of frame. The cart before the Horse. 
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The Felt-maker, and saucy stable Groom 

Will dare to Perch into the Preacher's Room, 

Each Ignorant, do of the Spirit Boast, 

And prating fools brag of the Holy Ghost, 

When Ignoramus will his Teacher Teach, 

And Sow-gelders, and Cobblers dare to preach. 

This shews, men's wits are monstrously disguised, 

Or that Country is Antipodis'd. 

When holy Common Prayer, is by the Rabble 

Accounted Porridge, and unfruitful Babble, 

When our Belief is not so much as said, 

When as the Ten Commandments are not read, 

When as the Lord's Prayer is almost neglected, 

When as all decency is quite rejected. 

When to avoid a Romish Papist's name, 

A man must be unmannerly, past shame. 

When he that show Reverence, doth offend, 

And he seems best that will not bow or bend. 

When he that into God's House doth not come. 

As to a Stable, or a Tippling Room, 

Is counted for a Popish favourite, 

And branded so, despised, and scorned with spite. 

When He that (of his ways) doth conscience make, 

And in his heart doth world, flesh, fiend forsake, 

Loves God with all his soul ; adores no pelf. 

And loves his Neighbour, as he loves himself. 

This man is Rare to find, yet this Rare man 
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Shall have the Hateful name of Puritan ; 

When execrations pierce the firmament, 

And oaths do batter against Heaven's Battlement : 

When Imprecations, and damned Blasphemies, 

In sundry cursed volleys scale the Skies, 

When men more Brutish than the Horse or Mule, 

Who know not to obey, presume to Rule, 

Thus Church and Common-wealth, and men, all are 

(Much like the Picture) out of frame or square. 

And if 'twere possible our fathers old 

Should live again, and tread upon this mould. 

And see all things confused, overthrown, 

They would not know this Country for their own. 

For England hath no likelihood, or show 

Of what it was but seventy years ago; 

Religion, manners, life and shapes of men, 

Are much unlike the people that were then. 

Nay England's face and language is estrang'd, 

That all is Metamorphosed, chopped, and changed, 

For like as on the Poles, the World is whirled 

So is this Land the Bedlam of the World ; 

That I amazed, and amated am, 

To see Great Britain turned to Amsterdam, 

Men's brains and wits (two simples beat together) 

From thence (mixed and compounded^ are sent 

hither 
For Amsterstam is landed (as I hear) 
At Rye, or Hastings, or at Dover Pier, 
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At Harwich, Ipswich, Sandwich, or at Weymouth, 
At Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Exmouth, Plymouth, 

Falmouth, 
At Yarmouth, and at all the Ports, to Teignmouth, 
And westward unto Bristol and to Monmouth ; 
From all these Mouths and more, mad sects are 

sent, 
Who have Religion all in pieces Rent, 
One would have this, Another would have that. 
And most of them would have they know not what. 
God give us peace, and ease us in our pain, 
And send those sects, from whence they came again, 
The Papist, and the Schismatic ; both grieves 
The Chtirch, for she's like Christ (Between two 

Thieves.) 
I took the Protestation twice of Late, 
Where I protested not to Innovate. 
T'avoid all Popish Rites, and to express 
Obedience to what England's Church profess. 
My Loyalty unto my King is bent 
With duty to the Peers and Parliament. 
With Prayers, and my best service for them all. 
That on them may Heaven's chiefest blessings fall, 
That with one heart, as one man, with one mind, 
(For God's great glory) they may be combined. 
And never vary, but go boldly on. 
To end the good work, which they have begun. 
This is the Sum (which ne'er shall be forsook) 
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Of what I in the Protestation took. 

But, for all this, I may be mannerly 

In God's House, and be free from Papistry ; 

I hope I may put off my hat, and be 

Allowed to Kneel, and Pray, and Bow my Knee, 

When as divine Command, bids, only then 

I'll Bow to God, and not to Saints, or Men. 

And from those duties I will never vary 

Till death, or Order do command contrary. 

The Almighty's Name be ever praised and blessed, 

That Romish superstition is suppressed, ' 

We have no Abbies, Abbots, Friars, or Monks, 

Nor have we Nuns, or Stews allowed for Punks, 

We have no Masses, or no Mass- Priests here. 

But some are hanged, and some are fled for fear. 

All those that are so bold to stay behind, 

I wish they may like entertainment find ; 

Beads, Baubles, Relics, Tapers, Lamps or Lights, 

We have no superstitious Romiph Rites, 

We seek our Pardons froni our Heavenly Hope, 

And not by works, or favour from the Pope ; 

To Saints we make no prayer, or Intercession, 

And unto God alone we make Confession ; 

We hold no Real Presence in the Bread, 

And we do know King Charles our supreme head 

(Beneath God, who hath placed him in his Throne) 

For other Supreme, we acknowledge none. 

No Purgatory, Image, Wood or Stone, 
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No Stock, or carved Block, we trust upon, 

Nor is our Church discretion here so little, 

As to Baptize with Cream, with salt and Spittle. 

We have as many Sacraments, as Heaven 

Ordained ; which are but two, and Rome hath 

seven 
We do not Christen Bells, and give them Names 
Of Simon, Peter, Andrew, John and James ; 
We use no Pilgrimage, or Holy- water. 
Nor in an unknown tongue our Prayers scatter ; 
All these, and many more, in Rome are used 
Which are by us rejected and refused. 
And yet too many faults, alas remains. 
Which are the Church's, and the Kingdom's stains. 
The Church Triumphant is not clear from spots, 
The Poor Church Militant hath still some blots. 
Here's all imperfect, something's still amiss. 
And nothing's blessed, but in Eternal Bliss. 
Meantime, till we amend, and leave our crimes, 
The Picture is the Emblem of the Times. 
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THE KINGS 

Most Excellent Majesties, 

Welcome to his own House, 

Truly called the Honour 

of Hampton-CoMTt. 

'OST Gracious (suffering) Sovereign Lord 
and King 
Had I a quill plucked from the Phesnix 
wing, 
)r Homers Muse or, Virgils towring style, 
(Thy ten times long wish'd welcome to 
compile) 
Had I all these great aids, all were too few, 
Thy Subjects long expected joys to show 
Thy presence hath inspir'd this Muse of mine. 
More than Apollo and his triple Trine, 
He's dull brained, and a Poet cannot be, 
That wants a Muse (Great King,) and writes of thee. 
A juster Master servant never had 
And servants false to man, too bad 
But as the Eagle never cast his eyes. 
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And now poor England, hath so many years 
Been Plagu'd with causeless yealousies and Fears, 
Which (Hke Black clouds) dispersed with wavering 

wind: 
Made Wit squint-ey'd, and Understanding blind, 
Whereby each how was frighted hence sweet Peace 
And every moment miseries increase : 
But as bright Phoebus (interposed by Clouds, 
Which with a mourning face the earth e'en shrouds) 
At last dispels them with his Radiant Ray, 
And makes the dulsome dark, a gladsome day. 
So we (mistaken Subjects) hood-wink over 
With Ignorance, our sights again recover, 
King Charles shines clear, as Sols Coruscant Beams 
Hath prov'd our Jealous Fears were less than 

dreams. 
Mild Dove-like King brings Peace with the Olive 

Branch, 
Whose Love (like Balsam, Bleeding wounds will 

staunch 
Our cheerful faces, shows our minds (like Mirrors) 
Free from suspicious thoughts, or needless Terrors: 
Hearts overflow'd with Joys, Thanks up erected 
To God, who for us hath this good effected: 
Our joyful eyes shows April drops of pleasure, 
And showers of Joy fill the Horizons measure. 
The Almighty hath thy troubles seen and heard. 
And hath thy upright heart in such regard 
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That (maugr'e mischief) His outstretched Arm 
Hath, doth, and will defend thee still from Harm, 
Base Shimei Rails not as he erst hath hath done, 
Nor rake-hell Sheba (Bieri's cursed son) 
Doth roar and rail with loud Infernal yell, 
Or cry out, to your Tents oh Israel 
That Secretaries no more contention Breed 
But humbly learn to know their Christian Creed, 
That yudases no more Hail Master say 
When as they mean their Master to betray. 
That Reverend Levites of a new hatch Brood, 
Make England drunk no more with English Blood. 
That we may have our Queen and Prince once 

more, 
And use them Kinder than we did of yore. 
Triumphing trumpets sound shall mount to the stars 
And not the dreadful charge of civil wars. 
Sweet Peace (we hope shall still the Churlish 

Drum, 
And Murdering, Thundering, Guns, Commanded 

Dumb, 
yustice and Mercy both Kiss (when they meet) 
No heavy sad complaining in our street. 
No more shall England bathe in her own Gore, 
Or leading to captivity no more. 
Sword (drunk with blood) shall in their Scabbards 

rest, 
No plundering or free quartering shall molest. 
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The painiul farmer, ploughman, or the swain, 

And weapons shall give place to gowns again. 

The Church resume her rights she had before. 

The Clergy to be scandalized no more. 

Thus each man hopes he shall his right enjoy 

And all cease one another to destroy. 

The King shall have his own again, and see, 

His enemies ashamed and odious be. 

Upon thy Head still flourish may thy Crown, 

And ten times troubled be thy high Renown 

That thee and thine in glory here may Reign, 

Until the King of glory come again: 

For such as speak peace, and do war intend. 

For any Sinister or private end. 

That of tranquillity do prate and prattle, 

But wish for war, yet dare not see a Battle, - 

Let all such never claim a Christian Name 

Whose trade or pleasure in Blood and Flame, 

Of their dear Country, to Rip, Rend and tear, 

Their Mothers Womb, which did such Bastards 

bear. 
Belike some fear that Peace would drive'em hence 
To England New, or the Isle oi Providence: 
Virginia, Bermudas, or St. Kitts. 
Barbadoes, Mevis, or besides their wits* 
But those that offering to the Altars bring, 
To raise new wars 'gainst Kingdom Laws and 

King, 
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Let them go West-ward to the Triple tree, 

And like false Traitors, hang both he and she. 

Those Sons of Hittites and of Amorites, 

God do to them, as to the Midianites, 

As Heathen Sisera, and as Fabin died 

At Endors Field, (where Kishows Brook doth slide) 

As they became as dung, so let them be. 

That to a blessed Peace will not agree, 

The peace of God, grant us thou God of Peace, 

Let us cease sin, thou wilt our sorrows cease. 

Let's frame our lives according to thy word 

And let no Sword be drawn, but Justice S\vord, 

To which ends, thou good God of Consolation, 

Send happy peace to this afflicted Nation. 

So welcome good King Charles to Hampton Court, 

And God be still thy shield, defence and Fort. 

FINIS. 




To day a man , To morrow none 



Or, sir 



14^ alter Rawleighs 

Farewell to his LADY, 
The night before hee was beheaded ■. 



Together with his advice concerning 
HER, and her SONNE. 





LONDON, Printed for i?.^. 1644. 




|HIS little tract has been toentioned in bibliographical works 
under Raleigh, but no biographer appears to have seen it, and 
no account of the contents of it has been published. It only 
requires a few words, as no part of the matter is absolutely new. 
It tends to prove how long the popular interest regarding 
Raleigh survived his execution, when a chap-book like the present could be 
published for the gratification of buyers of such cheap literary commodities. 

First comes Raleigh's famous letter to his wife, concluding so pathetically 
and piously, "My true wife. Farewell: God blesse my poore boy! Pray for 
me : my true God hold you both in His armes !" Then we have his Epitaph, 
not materially differing from the ordinary copies. The chief interest arises 
from what appears on the last page, which, for the first time in print, ascribes 
the poem "Like Hermite poore" to Raleigh. It exists in MS. in various 
collections, and it is not unfrequently alluded to, but it originally appeared in 
" The Phoenix Nest," 1593, without any name prefixed or appended. Here 
we see that in 1644, twenty- two years after the death of Raleigh, it was 
publicly ascribed to him. — CoUier^s Bibliographical Catalogue. 



Sir Walter Rawleighs farewell to his 

Lady the night before he was 

beheaded. 

Together with his advice concerning her, and 
her Son. 

Dear Wife, 

SOU. shall receive my last words in these 
my last lines ? my love I send you that 
you may keep it when I am dead, and 
my counsel that you may remember it 
when I am no more. I would not with my 
will present you sorrows (dear Bess) let them 
go to the grave with me, and "be buried in the dust. 
And seeing it is not the will of God that ever I shall 
see you any more in this life, bear my destruction 
gently, and with a heart like yourself. 

First, I send you all the thanks which my heart 
can conceive, or my words express, for your many 
troubles and cares taken for me, which though they 
have not taken effect as you wished, yet my debt to 
you is not less, but I shall never recompence it in 
this world. 

Secondly, I beseech you even for the love you 
bare me living, that you do not hide yourself many 
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days, but by your travel seek to help your miserable 
fortune, and the right of your poor child : your 
mourning cannot avail me that am but dust. 

Thirdly, you shall understand that my Lands 
were conveyed (bonafide) to my child, the writings 
were drawn at Midsummer was twelve month, as 
divers can witness, and I trust that my blood will 
quench their malice that desire my slaughter, and 
that they will not seek also to kill you and yours 
with extreme poverty. 

To what friend to direct you I know not, for all 
mine have left me in the true time "of trial ; most 
soiTy I am (as God knoweth) that being thus sur- 
prised with death I can leave you no better estate ; 
I meant you all my Office of wines or that I should 
purchase by selling it, half my stuff and my jewels, 
(but some few for the boy) but God hath prevented 
all my determinations ; The great God that worketh 
all in all. 

But if you can live free from want, care for no 
more, for the rest is but vanity. 

Love God, and begin betime to repose your 
self on him, therein shall you find true and everlast- 
ing riches and endless comfort : for the rest when 
you have travelled and wearied your thoughts over 
all sorts of worldly cogitations, you shall sit down by 
sorrow in the end. 
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Teach your son also to serve and fear God 
whilst he is young, that the fear of God may grow 
up with him, then will God be a husband unto you, 
and a father unto him, a husband and a father that 
can never be taken from you. 

Bayly oweth me 1000 1. Arion 600 1. In 
Jersey also I have much owing me ; the arrearages 
of the wines will pay yours debts. 

And howsoever (I beseech you for my souls 
sake) pay all poor men when I am gone : no doubt 
you shall be sought unto, for the world thinks I was 
very rich. 

But take heed of the pretence of men and of 
their affections, for they last but in honest and 
worthy men : and no greater misery can befall you 
in this life, than to become a prey, and after to be 
despised : I speak it (God knoweth not to dissuade 
you from marriage, for that will be best for you, 
both in respect of God and the world. 

As for me I am no more yours, nor you mine, 
death hath cut us asunder, and God hath divided 
me from the world, and you from me : Remember 
your poor child for his fathers sake that comforted 
you, and loved you in his happiest times. 

I sued for my life (but God knows) it was for 
you and yours that I desired, it : for know it (dear 
wife) that your son is the child of a true man, and 
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who in his own heart despiseth death, and all his 
misshapen and ugly forms. 

I cannot write much; God knoweth how hardly 
I stole this time when all are asleep, and it is now 
time to separate my thoughts from the world. Beg 
my dead body which living was denied you, and 
either lay it in Sherborne or in Exeter Church by my 
father and mother. I can say no more time and 
death call me away. The everlasting God, infinite, 
powerful, and inscrutable God, That Almighty God 
which is goodness itself, mercy itself, the true light 
and life, keep you and yours, and have mercy upon 
me. 

Teach me to forgive my persecutors and false 
accusers, and send me to meet him in his glorious 
Kingdom. 

My true wife farewell, God bless my poor boy, 
pray for me, my true God hold you both in His 
Arms. 




Sir Walter Rawleigh's Farewell. 




VEN such is time, which takes in trust 
Our youth, our age, and all we have, 
And pays us but with aqe and dust, 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways 
Shuts up the story of our days. 

And from the earth, the grave and dust. 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 

Walter Rawleigh. 







IKE Hermit poor in pensive place obscure 
T mean to end m-y days with endless doubt. 
To wail such woes as time cannot recure 
Where none but love shall ever find me out. 
And at my gates despair shall linger still 
To let in death when love and fortune will. 

AXxOwn of gray my body shall attire. 
My staff of broken hope whereon I stay 
Of late repentance linked with long desire. 
The couch is framed whereon my limbs I lay. 
And at my gates, &c. 
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My food shall be of care and sorrow made, 
My drink nought else but tears faV n from mine eyes, 
And for my light in this obscured shade 
The flames may serve which from Tny heart arise. 
And at my gates, &c. 

Walter Rawleigh. 



FINIS. 



JOHN TAYLORS 

Wandering" to fee the Wonders 
of the WEST. 

How he travelled neere 600. Miles, from London to 
the Mount in Cornwall, and beyond the Mount, 
to the Lands end, and home againe. 

Dedicated to all his loving Friends, and free minded 
Benefactors. 



In thefe dangerous dayes for Rich men , and mifer- 
able times for the Poore Servants of the late 
King , (whereof I was one, 45.yeers to his Royall 
Father and Himfelf) I thought it needful to take 
fome courfe to make ufe of fome friends, and 
devife a painfull way for my subfiftence ; which 
was the Journey I have paft, and this Booke 
heere prefent ; for which purpofe I gave out many 
of thefe following Bills, to which neere 3000. 
Gentlemen and others, have kindly fubfcribed, to 
give me a reafonable reward. 




Printed in the Yeere 164.^. 




The Bill of ]ohn Taylor, or a Taylor s Bill, with- 
out either Imprimis, or Items. 

3LD, lame, and poor, by mad contentions begger'd, 

And round about with miseries beleagur'd : 

Too many masters, made me masterless, 

Too many wrongs have made me moneyless, 

Helpless, and hopeless, and remedyless, 
And every way encompast with distress. 
To ease my giiefs I have one trick of wit, 
(If you that read will set your hands to it :) 
Which is, when I do give you good account 
From London unto Cornwall's Michaels Mount, 
Of all my journey, and what news I found 
In air, or sea, above, or under ground ; 
When I do give you truths- of this in print. 
How I did travel, gravel, dust, dirt, flint. 
My entertainment, where 'twas good, where ill. 
Then (in good money) give me what you will. 
Your names and dwellings, write that I may find you, 
And I shall (with my book) seek, find, and mind you, 

with humble thanks. 




>jEVEN times at Sea I served Eliza Queen, 
Since when, I thrice in Germany have been, 
Once in Bohemia 'twixt earth, sea and sky. 
And once to Scotland, and the mountains high : 
Then unto Queenborough, in a paper boat. 
Then next (from London) I to York did float 
With a small pair of oars (or little wherry) 
And in like sort from London to Salisbury, 
Next that my man and I did ride out steeds 
To Leicester, Lynn, Hull, Halifax and Leeds, 
O'er lofty mountains, where the winds blew bleak. 
To Chester, Derby, and Devil's arse a peak. 
Then with a sculler's boat to Cirencester, 
From thence (up Severn's flood) to Gloucester, 
To Worcester, and the town of Shrewsbury, 
From thence to Bristol, and to Bath I fly ; 
These are no fictions, or false idle tales, 
I pass from Bath to the river Wye in Wales ; 
Then Hereford did me well entertain, 
From whence I home came in my boat a^ain. 
Last (to the King) at the Isle of Wight I went. 
Since when my best content, is discontent : 
Thus having travelled North, and South, and East, 
I mean to end my travels with the West, 




TAYLORS WESTERN VOYAGE 
TO THE MOUNT. 



l/S a mad world (my masters) and in sadness 
I travelled madly in these days of mad- 
ness : 

Eight years a frenzy did this land molest, 
The ninth year seemed to be m,uch like the rest, 
Myself (with age, grief, wrongs, and wants opprest. 
With troubles m,ore than patience could digest) 
Amongst those ills, I chose the least and best, 
Which was to take this journey to the West: 
And sure it is an argument most fit. 
That he who hath a portion of small wit 
As I have, and good store of friends, 'twere sloth 
And foolery, not to make use of both. 
My wit was worn threadbare, half naked, poor, 
And I, with it, went wool-gatK ring for more. 
This long walk (first and last) I undertook 
On purpose to get money by m,y book : 
My friends (I know) will pay m,e for my pain, 
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And I will never trouble them again. 

Six hundred miles, 'I (very near) have footed, 

And all that tim,e was neither shod or booted ; 

But in light buskins I performed this travel 

O'er hill and dale, through dust, dirt, flint, and 

gravel. 
And now no more words I in vain will scatter, 
But come unto the marrow of the matter. 
My reader must not here suppose that I 
Will write a treatise of geography : 
Or that I mean to make excu:t relations 
Of cities, towns, or countries situations ; 
Such men as those, I turn them, o'er to read 
The learned Camden, or the painful Speed. 
And now (good reader) I my muse do tune, 
I London left, the twenty one of June : 
To Brentford, Colnbrook, Maidenhead and Henley, 
I past (the weather fair, the highways cleanly) 
To Abingdon, where four days I remained. 
By friends and kinsfolks kindly entertained: 
Thanks to my nephew John, with all the rest. 
To whom that time I was a costly guest. 




TO THE Mount. 



ND now methinks a little prose may be 
relished amongst friends ; I left Abingdon 
on Wednesday the 27 of June, and (for 
the ease of my purse) I gave 2 s. 6d. for the hire of 
the skeleton or anatomy of a beast to carry me ten 
miles to Farringdon ; the thing I was mounted on 
was neither horse, mare, or gelding, it was all spirit, 
with very little (or no) flesh. It was none of your 
pursy foggy jades, and amongst horsemen it might 
have passed for a light horse, too much work, and too 
little meat, made him as gaunt as a greyhound : 
Thus (mounted like Don Quixote) I entered 
Farringdon, but worse guests than I had been there 
since these troubles ; for the King's party burnt one 
part of the town, and the Parliament's fired the rest, 
so that between them there was a good handsome 
market town turned into ashes and rubbage : It 
begins to bud and spring out again, for here and 
there a pretty house peeps up : so that it will in 
short time be rebuilt, and Phoenix like (out of its own 
cinders) be revived and renewed to a more pleasing 
and beautiful prospect. 

From Farringdon I footed it four miles to 
Highworth, (a market town) and from then to Purton 
seven miles more, where I lodged, there was 
nothing remarkable in all that day's travels ; but 
that in the morning a church at a village called 
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Kingston, (five miles from Abingdon) having no 
steeple ; but the church at Purton (where I lay all 
night) had two steeples; but I was certified that 
the minister that had two steeples, had but one 
benefice, and he that had none, had two, by which 
means the reckoning was even betwixt them, for 
what thfe one had, the other had not. 

The 28 of June, I betook me to my feet an hour 
and half before the sun could show his face in 
Somersetshire, and for one shilling I hired an old 
drunkard to guide me eight long miles to the town 
of Malmesbury, where all worthy remembrance was, 
that I found an ancient town, an old castle, and new 
ale ; from thence I hired a horse for 2 s. seven 
miles, and footed it seven miles more that day to the 
famous, renowned, ancient, little pretty city of Bath ; 
I lodged in the Mayor's house : but his worship was 
as ignorant as myself, for he being a baker, had let 
half his house to a victualler ; so he sold bread 
without, and I bought drink within : The next day 
I had notice where I was, wherefore I went to his 
stall or shop window, and told him what I was, and 
that I was he who came nine years ago from 
London, to that city with a small sculler's boat ; 
Mr. Mayor was pleased to entertain me most 
kindly (with both his hands in his pocket) and like a 
man of few words, forbore to say welcome to 
town i so we parting drily I left him in his shop, 
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Lord Baron of the brown loaves, and Master of the 
Rolls (in that place :) but there is no doubt but the 
man may live a fair age, and die in his bed, if he 
escape the unfortunate destiny of Pharaoh's baker. 

Friday 29 of ^une, I had the luck twice to have 
not one dry thread about me, (being wet to the very 
skin) and yet my clothes were as dry as a bone : the 
reason is, that I was in the Bath, and my clothes out. 

yune 30. I travelled fifteen miles to the 
town of Wells, where I stayed but little, and found 
as little matter of observation, but that these holy, 
profane days, and blessed execrable times of 
troublesome tranquility, have spoiled and defaced 
one of the goodliest and magnificent cathedral 
churches in the Christian world : but such pious 
works as pollution and abusing of churches, we need 
not go amongst Turks for proofs ; for though Peters 
at Westminster hath scaped reasonable cleanly, yet 
Pauls in London hath lain out of order, in ordure 
a battening. 

The same day I went four miles further to the 
ancient town of Glastonbury, there I saw the ruins 
of an abbey, which was one of the stateliest and most 
sumptuous structures in England or Europe: there 
remains yet the ruined walls of a chapel built in 
memory of Joseph of Arimathcsa (who as it is re- 
corded by authentic historians) did first convert this 
land from Paganism to Christianity : And we have 
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great need of another good yoseph to come amongst 
us, to do as m,uch for us now. But there is no 
memorial of any place where that good old man 
was buried ; the abbey was walled more than a mile 
about, with a wall of free-stone, as fair as London 
wall ; it is very probable that King Arthur (our 
English worthy) was there sepulchred ; for there 
I saw some stones of marble, of which I placed the 
broken pieces together ; I read these words in Latin, 

Hie jacet Guineverus Regina, Uxores, &c. 

Queen Guinever was wife to the great Arthur, 
and she being buried there, it is to be conjectured 
that his bones were not laid far from her. 

Mr. Camden, doth quote the ancient historian- 
William of Malmesbury, to write these words follow, 
ing concerning Glastonbury. 

That it was the first Land of God in England, 
the first Land of Saints in England, the beginning 
and foujitain of all Religion in England, the Tomb 
of Saints, the Mother of Saints, the Church founded 
and built by the Lords Disciples. 

I saw a branch or slip of the hawthorn tree 
that did bear blossoms every year (when all other 
trees were frost-bitten, and seemed dead:) this tree 
only, on Christmas-day, the day of our blessed 
Saviour's birth ; this tree did (in its kind) show its 
joy in commemoration of the Nativity of the 
Redeemer of unkind mankind : There are all the 
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inhabitants in the town will verify it, and thousands 
in England and other countries will affirm that it is 
no fable : the soldiers being over zealous did cut it 
down in pure devotion ; but a vintner dwelling in the 
town did save a great slip or branch of it, and 
placed or set it in his garden, and he with others did 
tell me that the same doth likewise bloom on the 
25th day of December, yearly; I saw the said 
branch, and it was ten feet high, green, and flourish- 
ing ; I did take a dead sprig from it, wherewith I 
made two or three tobacco stoppers, which I brought 
to London ; my humble thanks to Mr. Brook; 
with (his good sister) for they entertained me freely, 
so that the town of Glastonbury was not one penny 
the richer for any expense of mine. 

Monday, the second of yuly, I went to Bridge- 
water ten miles, where all that was worthy of note 
was, that near the town, at a stile I had a great 
disaster ; for a shag or splinter of the stile took hold 
of my ane and only breeches, and tore them in that 
extreme unmerciful, unmannerly manner, that for 
shame and modesty's sake I was feign to put them 
off, and go breechless into the town, where I found 
a botching threepenny tailor, who did patch me up 
with such reparations as made me not ashamed to 
put my breeches on again, and trot five miles 
further to a ragged market town called Neatherstoy, 
where extreme weary, I took up my lodging, at a 
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sign and no sign, whicli formerly was the Rose and 
Crown ; but Roses are withered, and Crowns are 
obscured, as the sign was. 

Surely that day was a mad, sad, glad, 
auspicious, unlucky day to me, worse than an 
ominous, childermas,' or a dogged biting dog-day ; 
for the hostess was out of town, mine host was very 
sufficiently drunk, the house most delicately decked 
with exquisite artificial, and natural sluttery, the 
room besprinkled and strewed with the excrements 
of pigs and children : the wall and ceilings were 
adorned and hanged with rare spider's tapestry, or 
cobweb-lawn ; the smoke was so palpable and per- 
spicuous, that I could scarce see anything else, and 
yet I could scarce see that, it so blinded me with 
rheum a sign of weeping ; besides all this, the 
odourous and contagious perfume of that house was 
able to outvie all the milliners^ in Christendom or 
Somersetshire. 

I being thus embellished, or encompassed with 
these most unmatchable varieties ; but to comfort 
me completely, mine host swigged off half a pot to 
me, bade me be merry, and asked me if I would have 
any powdered beef and carrots to supper ; I told him 
yes, with all my heart ; but I being weary of the 

'Childermas or Innocent's-day. — An anniversary of the Church of 
England, held on the 28th of December, in commemoration of the children of 
Bethlehem slain by Herod. 

"Milliners were originally men. — " He was perfumed like a milliner." 

Shalis. I Henry IV. Act i, sc. 3. 
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house, I went and sat three hours in the street, 
where mine host often did visit me with most 
deHghtful and hydropical nonsense ; at last, seven of 
the clock was struck, and I went into the house to 
see if supper were ready ; but I found small com- 
fort there, for the fire was out, no beef to be boiled, 
mine host fast asleep, the maid attending the hogs, 
and my hungry self half starved with expectation ; 
I awaked mine host, and asked him where the beef 
was, he told me that he had none, and desired me 
to be contented with eggs fried with parsley ; I, 
prayed him to show me my chamber, which he did ; 
the chamber was suitable to the rest of the house ; 
there I staid till near nine o'clock, expecting fried 
eggs, when mine host came to me with an empty 
answer, there were no eggs to be had, so at the last 
I purchased a piece of bread and butter, and to bed, 
and then began my further torments ; for thinking 
to take a little rest, I was furiously assaulted by an 
Ethiopian army of fleas, and do verily believe that 
I laid so manfully about me that I made more than 
500 mortuus est : they were so well grown that as I 
took 'em I gave 'em no quarter, but rubbed 'em 
between my finger and my thumb, and they were so 
plump and mellow, that they would squash to pieces 
like young boiled peas : but all these troubles I 
patiently passed by, making no more account of 
them, than of so many flea bitings. For my further 
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delight, my chamber-pot seemed to be lined within 
with crimson plush, or shagged scarlet baize, it had 
scaped a scouring time out of mind, it was furred 
with antiquity, and withal it had a monumental 
savour ; and this piss-pot was another of my best 
contentments. 

At last, weariness and watching, began to 
enforce sleep upon me, so that (in spite of the fleas 
teeth) I began to wink, when suddenly, three 
children began to cry, and for an hour's space I was 
kept waking, which made me fall to the slaughter 
again. The children being hushed asleep, the game 
began afresh amongst the dogs ; for the cry was up, 
and the bawling curs took the word one from the 
other, all the town over ; and the dogs had no 
sooner done, but the day break appeared, and the 
hogs began to cry out for their breakfast : so I 
arose, and travelled (almost sleeping) ten miles that 
day ; which was to a town called Dunster, where 
upon a lofty hill stands a strong castle, it had then a 
garrison in it ; I must confess I was free there. 
From nasty rooms, that never felt brooms, 
From excrements, and all bad scents, 
From children's bawling, and caterwauling. 
From grunting of hogs, and barking of dogs, 
And from biting of fleas, there I found ease. 
The fourth of July, I travelled to Exford (so 
named) because it stands near the head, or spring of 
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the river Ex, which runs down from north to south 
near forty miles to the city of Exeter, and to 
Exmouth, where it delivers itself into the ocean, and 
from thence to Brayford, (another ford which runs 
into the river of Ex, as the people told me ; but I 
find it not so in the map,) that day's journey was 
sixteen miles, a tedious weary way for a crazy, old, 
lame, bad, foundered footman, I am sure I found it 
so ; for when I came to my lodging I had more 
mind to eat than to fight, and a better stomach to 
a bed than a supper. 

The fifth of July, I walked but seven miles to 
Barnstaple, a very fine sweet town, so clean and 
neat, that in the worse of weather, a man may walk 
the streets, and never foul shoe or boot ; there I 
staid till the next day noon, being well and wel- 
comely entertained by one Mr. John Downs, who 
gave me fiddlers fare, meat, drink and money, for 
which I heartily thanked him : from thence I passed 
by water five miles to Aplear [Appledore]. 

July the sixth (being Friday) I paced it ten 
miles to a place named Ferry Cross, in the parish of 
Arlington, and the seventh day I turned my back 
upon Devonshire, having gone that day fifteen miles 
to the market town in Cornwall (on the north-side 
of the county) n2sae.de Stratton. 

Cornwall is the Cornucopia, the complete and 
replete horn of abundance for high churlish hills, 
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and affable courteous people ; they are loving to 
requite a kindness, placable to remit a wrong, and 
hardy to retort injuries ; the country hath its share 
of huge stones, mighty rocks, noble, free, gentlemen, 
bountiful housekeepers, strong and stout men, 
handsome, beautiful women, and (for any that I 
know) there is not one Cornish cuckold to be found 
in the whole county : in brief they are in most 
plentiful manner happy in the abundance of right 
and left hand blessings. 

It is a wonder that such rugged mountains do 
produce such fertility of corn, and cattle ; for if the 
happy days and times of peace were once settled, 
Cornwall might compare with any county in 
England, for quantity of all necessaries needful, and 
quality of persons. 

The ninth of yuly I left Stratton, and ambled 
twenty miles to the town of Camelford, and to a 
village called Blisland, and there I was taken for 
the man I was not ; for they suspected me to be a 
bringer of writs and process to serve upon some 
gentlemen, and to bring men into trouble : But with 
much ado I scaped a beating, by beating into their 
beliefs that I was no such creatnre. 

July the tenth, I came to Bodmin, (a market 
town) and from thence the same day to a village 
called St. Enoder, a part of which parish is called 
Penhall, there at a smith's house was good lodging, 
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better cheer, and best drink ; the smith was lame, 
his wife was fair and handsome, where if I could 
have acted the part ot Mars, there might have been 
played the comedy of Vulcan and Venus : that day's 
travel was eighteen miles. ' 

July eleventh, I progressed to Truro, another 
market town, which is the Lord Roberts his land; 
there I bought a fish called a Bream for three pence, 
it would have served four men ; after dinner I went 
eight miles further to a town called Redruth, in all 
that day's travels eighteen miles, I saw nothing 
strange to me but a few Cornish daws (or choughs) 
with red bills, and legs : They saluted me upon the 
wing, just in the language of our jack daws about 
London, Ka, ka. 

The twelfth of July, I came within two miles 
of Saint Michaels Mount, to an ancient house called 
by the name of Trimineague ; it hath been, and is 
the birth place of worthy families, of the noble name 
of the Godolphins ; The right owner and possessor 
of it now is Francis Godolphin, Esquire, a 
gentleman endowed with piety, humanity, affability 
and ability; he hath a heart charitable, a mind 
bountiful, and a hand liberal ; he hath (deservedly) 
the cordial love of all the county, and would have 
the enjoyments of earthly contentments, if once 
these discontented times were quieted ; seven days I 
staid with him, in which time he was pleased to 
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send a kinsman of his (Mr. Anthony Godolphin) 
with me to see the Mount, which I thus describe. 
It is about a mile in compass at the foot, and it rises 
about 700 paces very steep to the top, it is in form 
like a great haycock or rick, or much like a 
mountere ; on the top or piramis^ of it, is a fine 
church called Saint Michaels, the said church is now 
for no other use but a well stored magazine with 
ammunition. From whence (for a relic of 
remembrance) I brought half a yard of Saint 
Michaels Mounts monumental match ; I went to the 
top of the church tower seventy steps higher, and in 
my coming down I viewed the bells (which were 
five in number) being fair and handsome, they 
cannot be rung, because the crack rope soldiers 
have broke all the bell-ropes, insomuch as for any 
more ringing there, the bells being ropeless, the 
people are hopeless. 

To speak the truth of this so much talked of 
famous mount; it is lofty, rocky, inaccesible, im- 
pregnable not to be taken, or kept, not worth the 
taking or keeping ; it is a barren stony little wen or 
wart, that with men, ammunition, and victuals is able 
to defend itself ; but if it hath not the sea and land 
to friend, there is an enemy called hunger (or 
famine) that will conquer mounts and mountains : it 
can do no service to the seaward, for the water is so 

^PfRAMIS. — i.e., Pyramid, 
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shallow, that no ship can sail within shot of it, and 
for land service the Town of Market-Jew* stands 
better for defence : the Mount is an island, and no 
island, twice in every 24 hours : for when the sea is 
up, boats must be used to go to it, but upon the ebb, 
troopers may ride to it forty in rank : Market-Jew 
is about two flight shoot of it, the Mayor whereof 
(one Mr. William Mabb) caused me to dine with 
him, for which I return him a few printed thanks. 

In the mount I saw a craggy rugged seat, of 
rocky upholstery, which the old fabulous rumour 
calls St. Michcsls Chair: and a well I saw there, 
which twice in 24 hours is fresh water, and salt 
water : this mount had a garrison within it, which 
made the country people to grumble without it ; yet 
the soldiers are pretty civil : and one captain Geary 
did courteously regard and drink with me at the 
majors house at Market- Jew. From whence I 
returned to Mr. Godolpkins, and he did. persuade 
me to see the Lands end, fourteen miles further ; for 
which . journey on the 16 day of July, he did lend 
me two horses, with his kinsman to ride with me, 
wliere (for his sake) I was welcome by the way, 
with a good dinner, at one Mr. Levales house, from 
whence I rode, and went as far as I could ride, go, 
or creep, for rocks and sea : and there I saw the 

* Market-Jew. — Now known as Marazion. 
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Island of Scilly, with other smaller Islands, which are 
said to be 1 6 or 17 in number. The main Island is 
held for the Prince, by one Captain (or as some say, 
a Knight) called Sir John Grenville; it is very 
strong, with a good safe harbour, and as it is reported 
there, hath a good fleet of ships in it : some do call 
it a second Algiers, for there cannot a ship or vessel 
pass by it, but they do make out upon them, whereby 
they have great riches, with all necessaries : it was 
eight leagues at least from me, insomuch that I could 
but only see it dimly, and two ships I perceived that 
lay at road (perdue) to give notice (as I conjectured) 
of the appearance of any shipping that sailed within 
their ken : I did cut my name four inches deep in a 
small patch of earth amongst the rocks, at the 
Lands end, and I am sure no man can go thither and 
set his name or foot, half a foot before me. 

The same day I returned to one Mr. yones his 
house a mile thence, in the farthest western parish of 
the county of Cornwall, called Sennen* ; there I had 
good entertainment all night, by the gentleman's and 
his wife's free welcome, which was out of their own 
courteous disposition ; but chiefly for Mr. Godolphitis 
sake, to whom at Triminaegue I returned, on the 
17th on July, where I rested one day : and on the 
1 8th day I took my leave, having received seven 

♦ Sennen. — Here is the whimsical inn sign of the " First and Last 
INN IN England," 
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days' hospitality in plenty, with many other courtesies 
in money and other necessaries which I wanted ; 
besides he sent his kinsman with me to direct me the 
way to another Francis Godolphin of Godolphin 
house. That gentleman is the chief of that noble 
name ; his house a stately ancient palace, and my 
cheer and welcome at dinner, most freely bountiful. 
After dinner he walked with me, where (in my way) 
I saw his mines of tin, and a house where his work- 
men were refining- and melting of tin, which is a rich 
commodity. So at my taking leave of him, he put 
ten shillings in my hand, which came to me in an 
acceptable time. 

From thence I jogged three miles further, to a 
house called Clowance in the parish of Crowan, where 
dwells one Mr. jfohn Sentabin, he is son-in-law to 
the first Godolphin I came to, whose daughter he 
married (a virtuous and beautiful gentlewoman) 
where I took a welcome, a supper and a bed, till the 
next morning, being July 1 9th, he sent a man with 
me eight miles to a sister of his, named Mrs. 
Gertrvde, to her I was so welcome, that after I 
thought she had been weary of me, she would fain 
have had me to stay two days more, which I (with 
thanks refusing) she lent me a mare (and a man to 
bring her home again) which mare I rode to a town 
called Penny-come-quick, within a mile of Pendennis 
Castle, which Castle I looked on afar off, but I durst 
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not attempt to offer to go into it, for fears and 
jealousies might have mistaken me for a spy ; for at 
all places of Garrison, there is very strict examinations 
of persons, and at every town's end, in all the sea 
towns of part of Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
and every shire, no traveller could pass without 
catechizing words : As what is your name, whence 
came you, where dwell you, whither go you, what is 
your business, and wherefore came you hither ? Now 
he that cannot answer these particular demands 
punctually, is to be had before governors, captains, 
commanders, mayors, or constables, where if a man 
do chance to be suffered to pass freely from them, 
yet it is a hazard of the loss of a traveller's liberty 
by either their unbelief or misprison, and at the best 
it is a hindrance to a man's journey and loss of time. 

These considerations made me doubtful to 
presume to look into Pendennis Castle, or any other 
garrison or place of defence : this Castle, is seated 
very high, and it stands very defensive for the 
famous haven of Falmouth (one of the best harbours 
for shipping in the world) : it was built by King 
Henry the eight, it is impregnable, and as long as it 
is well manned, ammunitioned, and victualled, it is 
thought to be invincible, and there is an end of that 
point. 

That day I passed a ferry called King Harry s 
Passage, (but why it is so named f^w men know) 
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there I lodged at the ferryman's house, and the next 
morning being 2 1 of July, I travelled twelve miles 
to a fisher town called Mevagissey; that town hath 
in it two taverns, and six ale-houses, to every one 
of which I went for lodging, and not any one would 
harbour me, then I sought for a constable to help 
me, but no constable was to be found; the people 
all wondering at me, as if I had been some strange 
beast, or monster brought out of Africa; at which 
most uncivil and barbarous usage, I began to be 
angry, and I perceiving that nobody cared for my 
anger, I discreetly went into the house where I first 
demanded lodging ; where the hostess being very 
willing to give me the courteous entertainment of 
Jack Drum^^ commanded me very kindly to get me 
out of doors, for there was no room for me to lodge 
in. I told her that I would honestly pay for what I 
took, and that if I could not have a bed, yet I was 
sure of a house over my head, and that I would not 
out till the morning : with that a young saucy knave 
told me that if I would not go out, he would throw 
me out, at which words my choler grew high, my 
indignation hot, and my fury firey, so that I arose 
from a bench, went to my youth, and dared to the 
combat; whereat the hostess (with fear and 
trembling) desired me to be quiet, and I should have 

* Jack Drum. — A phrase signifying ill-treatment, or turning an un- 
welcome guest out of doors, 
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a bed, at which words my wrath was appeased, and 
my ire assuaged. 

But straightways another storm seemed to ap- 
pear; for an ancient gentleman came suddenly out of 
another room (who had heard all the former friendly 
passages,) and he told me that I should not lodge 
there, for though I had sought and not found a con- 
stable, yet I should know that I had found a Justice 
of Peace before I sought him : and that he would 
see me safely lodged : I was somewhat amazed at 
his words, and answered him, let him do his 
pleasure, for I submitted myself to his disposal. 

To which he replied, that I should go but half 
a mile with him to his house, which I did, and there 
his good wife and he did entertain me courteously, 
with sure fare and lodging, as might have accommo- 
dated any gentleman of more worth and better 
quality than one that had been ten times in degree 
before me : there I staid the Saturday, and all the 
Sunday, where I found more Protestant religion in 
two days, than I had in five years before. The 
gentleman's name is Mr. jfohn Carew, a gentleman 
of noble and ancient descent, and a worthy Justice 
of the Peace in those parts. 

I was certified, that in that little town of 
Mevagissey, there are 44 fisher boats, which do fish for 
pilchards, that every boat hath 6 men, and that every 
2 boats have one net between them : they do call the 2 
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boats a seine; so there are 22 seines, and 22 nets : 
every Cornish bushel is in measure 2 bushels and a 
half of our measure at London : every 2 boats (or 
seine) do spend 250 bushels of salt (Cornish mea- 
sure) to salt pilchards only; every seine do use 100 
bogheads to pickle the said pilchards in yearly. So 
that this one little town, doth spend by God's 
blessing, and the mearis of those small fishes, every 
year. 

Of salt, 22 times 250 Cornish bushels, which is 
in the number of our bushels, 14,000,350.'''' 

Of hogsheads, or cask, 2,200. 

Of men for 44 boats, 6 men for each, 264. 

These men with their families (being many in 
number) are all maintained by pilchard catching ; 
but this is not all, for there are other greater towns 
in that county, which do every one of them use the 
same trade of fishing, with more and greater 
numbers of men, boats, nets, cask, and much more 
quantity of salt ; some of the other towns are St. 
Kevern, Foye \_Fowey~\, Looe, with others which I 
cannot recite. 

This infinite number of pilchards, being salted 
and put up in cask, are brought a main by the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, Italian, and other mer- 
chants, and by them they are either eaten or sold, 
and transported to many other people and nations ; 

* But, " according to Cocker," 13,750. 
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And now I hope I have filled my readers bellies 
with pilchards, without cloying or offending their 
stomachs ; if any one be queasy, or do feel a 
wambling in the gizzard ; let them call for a cup of 
sack, drink it, and pay for it. 

The 23 oijuly, I came to Foye, and to Looe (or 
Low) twenty miles ; this town of Looe, is divided in 
two parts, or two towns together, two mayors, two 
churches, two governors, and more than two reli- 
gions ; all that I can say of either of the Looes, is, 
that there was soldiers and swordmen, strong beer 
and dagger ale,* land flesh and sea fish in plenty. 

On the 24 of July, I turned my back upon 
Cornwall, and went from Looe to Plymouth in Devon- 
shire, twelve miles : at Plymouth I staid not two 
hours, the town was too full of suspicions to hold 
me : there I saw Colonel William Leg, a prisoner 
in the Tower-house, or Guild-hall, I spake to him 
(being on the one side of the way in a window, and 
he on the other) in a low whispering voice that every 
one might hear what we said ; I wished him health 
and liberty, and so left him in thraldom ; there was 
two stationers did make me very welcome for two 
or three hours ; their names were Thomas Ratcliff 
and William Weeks, they gave me smoke and drink 
in Plymotith, for which I requite them in paper and 
ink at London. 

* Dagger Ale. — i.e., strong ale. 
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That afternoon I left Plymouth, and went four 
miles further, to Plympion, and on the morrow (being 
Saint James his day) I hired a horse forty miles to 
Exeter, where I was two days entertained at mine 
own cost, with some charges that Burgomasters and 
booksellers underwent :* I can say little of Exeter 
but that it is a fair sweet city, a goodly cathedral 
church (not yet quite spoiled or stabled and it had 
large suburbs, with long streets, and many fine 
dwellings till this mad fire of contention turned all to 
ruins, rubbage, cinders, ashes, and fume. 

Two hours before Phoebus appeared in our 
hemisphere, I was on footback from Exeter to 
Honiton, the 27 of July, there I had a night's 
lodging, and diet of such a homely fashion, as I 
have no occasion to boast of ; there I hired a horse 
(which proved to be a blind mare) she had two wens 
as big as clusters of grapes hung over both her eyes, 
and five or six wens on her shoulders and flanks, all 
which beautiful ornaments I could not perceive or 
see till I had rode the beast four mile, (for I was 
mounted before the break of day ;) but when I saw 
the comeliness of the beast, between shame and 
anger I was almost mad at the rogue that owned 
her; and being near to a market town called Axmin- 
ster, I dismounted, and footed eight miles further to 

* Charges, &c. — i.e., by the purchase of some of his bipoks. , 
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Broad Winsor in Dorsetshire, where I was better 
horsed eight miles further to Evershot, and then I 
paced on foot eight miles further to the town of 
Sherborne, that day's travel was 31 miles. 

The 31 of yuly, I went from Sherborne to 
Shaftsbury, and so to Wilton, and Salisbury, 31 
mile : at Wilton I saw the Earl of Pembroke s 
magnificent and sumptuous building and repairing 
of such a stately fabric, that for strength, beauty, 
form, state glazing, painting, gilding, carving, 
polishing, embellishing and adorning : it may be 
a palace for the greatest king of Christendom : the 
springs, and fishponds, the garden, the walks, the 
rare artificial rocks and fountains, the ponds with 
fish on the housetop, the strange figures and 
fashions of the waterworks, the numerous, innumer- 
able varieties of fruits and flowers ; yea all, and 
everything that may make an earthly paradise, is 
there to be seen, felt, heard, or understood, (which 
because I understand not) I shut up all with this, 
there is estimable cost, exquisite art and artists, 
most exceeding good work and workmen, only one 
thing (that is quite out of fashion almost every- 
where) is used there, which is good and just 
payment. 

From Wilton, to Salisbury two miles, there I 
sleeped out the latter end of the whole month of 
July, I had a desire to go into the church there 
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(one of the fairest in England) but now the plays 
be down, there was no sights to be seen without 
money, which though I could have paid, yet for two 
reasons I would not ; the one was because I had 
oftentimes seen that church in former times, when 
God's service was said there, and the second cause 
why I would not be guilty of Simony, and with 
corrupting Mammon enter or intrude into the house 
of God. 

The first of August, I footed to Andover, 
fifteen old miles, and eighteen new ones, (of the 
posts late measuring :) The next day to Morrel 
Green, 24 miles, the third day to Staines, eighteen 
miles, and the fourth of August fifteen miles to 
London : My journey beiiig in all 546 miles, which 
I went and came in six weeks, and lay still and 
rested twelve days in several places on week days, 
besides six Sundays : But all this was nothing to 
me, being a youth of threescore and ten, with a lame 
leg and a half, and there is an end of the story. 

Like to the st&ne ^_/ Sisyphus, I roll 

From place to place, through weather fair and foul, 

And yet I every day must wander still 

To vent my books, and gather friends good will; 

I must confess this work is frivilous. 

And he that (for it) deigns to give a louse^ 
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£fo^A give as much fort as 'tis worth, I know ; 
Yet merely m.errily I this jaunt did go 
In imitation of a mighty king, 
Whose warlike acts, good fellows often sing, 
The King of France and twenty thousand men, 
Went up the hill, and so came down again. 
So I this travel past, with cost and pain, 
And (as I wisely went) came home again. 



Finis, 
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